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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR CHARACTER BUILDING &ISCUSSIONS! 


CLASSICS 


e LITTLE HIAWATHA 
e ELMER ELEPHANT 


e TORTOISE & THE HARE 


Here are famous folk tales, done only as Disne 
can do them, in 16mm, full animation and color... 
with SUBJECT MATTER RICH IN BASIC MORAL VALUES. 
Grouped as one unit “Disney Cartoon Parade #6.” Length, 
(Also available as separate 
Rental, $3 per day ea.) 


26 min. Rental, $8 per day. 
subjects. Length 8/2 min. ea. 


OTHER WALT DISNEY 
FILMS AVAILABLE 

SEAL ISLAND 


The spectacular, authentic story of the life cycle 
of the Alaskan fur-bearing seals on their re- 
mote harem reefs of the Pribilof Islands. 


MOTOR MANIA 


Acclaimed by police depart- 
ments and other traffic edu- 
cators as an unusually effec- 
tive driver and 

education film. (Animation) 


remarkable 
the airplane. This is 
how it all began. 
(Animation) 


BEHIND THE SCENES OF 
WALT DISNEY STUDIO 


Here is the story of the 
beaver, great provider 
and family man — and 
other inhabitants of the 
woodlands — all faith- 
fully presented in Tech- 
nicolor with a thrilling 
musical score. 


A very real, honest and 
touching story of village 
farm life that stresses 
basic moral and spiritu- 
al values. (Live action 
and Animation) 


COPYRIGHT WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


NOW ...brought to by our many 16mm Film Distributors — 
EACH READY TO SERVE YOU — EACH AN AUDIO-VISUAL SPECIALIST, QUALIFIED 
TO HELP YOU PLAN SCHOOL, CHURCH OR COMMUNITY FILM PROGRAMS... 
Any of the following partial list of Disney distributors are ready to serve you: 


Movie Center 
119 W. McDowell, Phoenix 


CALIFORNIA 

Wm. M. Dennis Film Libraries 
2506¥2 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 57 
Howard K. Smith Films, Inc. 

2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 
Kenneth L. Holst Audio-Visual 
Education Service 


1399 N. Lake Ave., Pasadena 6 
McCurry Fote Company 
Eighth andviye Sts., Sacramento 14 


527 University, San Diego 3 
CANADA 


Sovereign Film Distributors 
277 Victoria Street, Toronto 


CONNECTICUT 
Inter Church Audio-Visuals, Inc. 
15 May Street, Hartford 5 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
“The” Film Center 
915 12th St., N.W., Washington 


FLORIDA 
Ideal Pictures Company 
1331 N. Miami Ave., Miami 


Company 
235 Ponce de Leon, N.E., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 
Illini Audio-Visual Education Service 
221 Main Street, Peoria 


INDIANA 

indiana Visual Aids Company, Inc. 
726 N. Illinois Street, Indianapolis 
Dennis Film Bureau 

29 E. Maple St., Box 374, Wabash 


KANSAS 
Lewis Film Service 
1425 E. Central, Wichita 7 


LOUISIANA 
Delta Visual Service, Inc. 
815 Poydras St., New Orleans 12 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


MARYLAND 
Stark Films (ideal Pictures) 
537 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Cinema, Incorporated 
234 Clarendon Street, Boston 16 


ideal Pictures 
40 Melrose Street, Boston 16 


MICHIGAN 

Engleman Visual Education Service 
4754-56 Woodward Ave., Detroit 1 
Locke Films, Inc. 

124 W. South St., Kalamazoo 


MINNESOTA 
Elliott Film Company 
1112 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 3 


ideal Pictures 
1915 Chicago Ave., Minneapolis 4 


MISSOURI 

All-Star Pictures 

709 Westport Road, Kansas City 11 
Swank Motion Pictures, inc. 

614 N. Skinker Bivd., St. Louis 5 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Rice Film Company 
123 Pleasant St., Manchester 


NEW JERSEY 
Film Presentation Company 
239 Lyons Avenue, Newark 8 


NEW YORK 

Buchan Pictures 

122 W. Chippewa St., Buffalo 2 
Association Films, inc. 


Dept. WD, 347 Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


ideal Pictures, inc. 

233 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
Institutional Cinema Service, inc. 
165 W. 46th St., New York 

James E. Duncan, Inc. 

139 N. Union St., Rochester 5 


NORTH CAROLINA 


National School Supply Company, Inc. 
14 Glenwood Avenue, Raleigh 


OHIO 
Manse Film Library 
2514 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati 19 


Academy Film Service, Inc. 

2110 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 14 
Twyman Films, inc. 

400 West ist Street, Dayton 1 
ideal Pictures 

23 N. Mulberry, Mansfield 
Cousino Visual Education Service 
2325 Madison Avenue, Toledo 2 


OKLAHOMA 
Vaseco, Inc. 
2301 Classen Bivd., Oklahoma City 6 


OREGON 
ideal Pictures 
915 S. W. Tenth St., Portland 5 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Christian Youth Cinema, inc. 
2128 Jenkintown Rd. (Box 201), 
Glenside 


1729 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 3 
Karel Sound Film Library 
214 3rd Avenue, Pittsburgh 22 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Taylor Films 
79 Third Street, S. E., Huron 


TEXAS 

ideal Pictures 

2010 North Lamar, Dallas 
Miller’s Visual Aids, Inc. 

519 Pennsylvania Ave., Fort Worth 


Community Sound Film Service 
2610 Fannin Street, Houston 2 
UTAH 

Deseret Book Company 

1400 Indiana Avenue, Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 


Tidewater Audio-Visual Center 
617 W. 35th Street, Norfolk 8 


WASHINGTON 

Audio-Visual Center, Inc. 
1205-1207 N. 45th St., Seattle 3 
Rarig Motion Picture. Company 
5514 University Way, Seattle 5 


840 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 2 


16MM DIVISION © BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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FEATURE ENTERTAINMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE— 


VASSAR COLLEGE FILM PROGRAM 6 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION ON TV— 

FILM PREVIEWS AND REVIEWS ......0..... oo... 6, 8, 11-21, 23 


Art—Business and Industry—Classroom and Community— 
Religious and Intercultural—Entertainment 


FILMSTRIP PREVIEWS (Silent, and with sound) 24-27 
NEWS and QUARTERLY CALENDAR 4-5 
Tm 31 
TECHNICAL TALK and EQUIPMENT NEWS ....o.ooo.ooooscscsssscssssssesee 32-33 


ROHAMA LEE, 
Editor 


DR. IRENE CYPHER 
‘echnical LEROY SYLVERST 
Dental News and Reviews ii. JOEL FREEDMAN, D.D.S. 

(REV. T. E. MILLER 


) JULIUS SCHATZ 


Religious and Intercultural 


Review Records KARL A. BARLEBEN 
Film & TV Press GEORGE L. GEORGE 
Public Libraries GRACE T. STEVENSON 
Classroom Films DR. AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN 
Art BERTHA LANDERS 


Sound The 


Advisory E 
pr. EDWARD. G. BERNARD_Director, Audio-Visual Instruction Bureau, New York City Board of 


ion 

ARTHUR KROWS—writer, editor, 16mm historian 

A! EXANDER F. VICTOR—Inventor and cinema engineer, designer and manufacturer of the first 16mm 
projector and camera 


GRACE GOODMAN 


Correspondents 
Canada IDA LEWIS SIEGEL (Toronto) 
Inia FILM WORLD (India) LTD. (Bombay) 
Co tributing Editors and their affiliated organizations do not necessarily endorse the statements or 
o: nions in this magazine or claims made in advertisements. 
_ SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $3.00, ‘Iwo years $5.50, Three years $7.50. Foreign (including 
C. :ada): One year $4.50, Two years $7.50. Published 4 times in the year by Sairlee Enterprises, Inc., 
pr-sident R. Lee. Contents may not be reproduced without written permission. Signed articles do not 
h. essarily represent the views of FILM NEWS. 


Editorial and Business Office 
444 CENTRAL PARK WEST 


NEW YORK 25, N. Y. 


e 
MOnument 6-3058 


Editorially Speaking 


CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES 


EVERAL films have been released 

lately on the basic intellectual free- 
doms. At least two have had to do with 
“the freedom to teach.” At this time it 
might be well to haul out of the files 
and re-call attention to “An Educational 
Platform,’ the statement issued in the 
Spring of 1952 by the country’s school 
superintendents as a group: 


Te “Teach” vs Te “Study” 


“The schools do not teach controver- 
sial issues, but rather provide opportuni- 
ties for their study . . . For example, the 
schools provide opportunities for pupils 
to study other forms of government, such 
as communism and fascism, in order to 
teach them the values of American democ- 
racy. On all grade levels the schools pro- 
vide opportunities for pupils, according 
to their maturity, to analyze current prob- 
lems, gather opinion, detect propaganda, 
identify prejudice, draw intelligent con- 
clusions, respect the opinions of others, 
and accept the principles of majority rule 
and the rights of minorities.” 

John Studebaker says: “The very ex- 
istence of freedom implies freedom to 
differ. The essential to maintaining free- 
dom is surely not that people should not 
think. It is that they should think 
straight. And they won't think straight, _ 
or even reasonably straight, without a 
great deal of training in gathering infor- 
mation, evaluating it, considering various 
alternatives: in short, studving the dif- 
ferent facets of problems—or issues, if you 
pleases 

These thoughts are as a yardstick, for 
our dignity or disgrace. 


PROVERBS 17:22 


With the 2nd Annual American Film 
Assembly and Golden Reel Festival al- 
most here, we find ourselves hoping more 
than a little bit that we'll meet up with . 
some, pleasant people who enjoy what 
they see and say so, or don’t enjoy it and 
say so, with no idea of making any 
speeches about “utilization.” The world 
of film used to be fun. Now it’s getting 
to be like life itself: it’s gotta have sig- 
nificance, or it’s no good. We are frankly 
getting bored with everybody feeling it 
their duty to be intensely serious and 
academic about “The Film.” We suggest 
the 16mm congregation turn to Proverbs 
17:22 where it says: “A merry heart 
doeth good like a medicine.” 


ROHAMA LEE, Editor 


| 
r 
Contributing Editors | 


Ylows... 


1955 GOLDEN REELS IN NEW YORK APRIL 4-8 
NEW FEATURES MARK 1955 GOLDEN REELS FESTIVAL 


HE second annual American Film 

Assembly and Golden Reel Film 
Festival, scheduled for April 4-8, will be 
held in New York City at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. The first was held last 
Spring in Chicago. 

The American Film Assembly, accord- 
ing to its sponsor the Film Council of 
America, is planned as a “thinking, 
working and seeing session devoted to the 
16mm cultural and informational film.” 


The Leonardo Film Committee 
sents 


THE IDEAS AND WORK 
OF A TIMELESS GENIUS 


Basil Wright's brilliant film 


Commentary — Sir Laurence Olivier 
Script — Michael Ayrton 
Music — Alan Rawsthorne 


UNEQUALLED RESOURCE AND 
INSPIRATION FOR 
STUDENTS OF ART, 

ITECTURE, CULTURE 
HISTORY, ENGINEERING, 
AND SCIENCE 


Official film of the Windsor Collection 
Supervised by the British Museum 
“Excellent reproductions . . . an 


admirable record." 
— The London Times 
“Far and away the best art film .. ." 
— Sunday Chronicle 
16mm COLOR 26 Min. 
Rental $25.00 Sale Apply 


NEW FEATURE FILM RELEASES 
IN 16mm FOR 1955 INCLUDE: 


Marcel Carne’s 
CHILDREN OF PARADISE 
Alf Sjoberg’s MISS JULIE 
Julien Duvivier’s PANIC 


Rebert B n’s 
THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST 
Julien Duvivier’s 
UNDER THE PARIS SKY 
Orson Welles’ MACBETH 
Alexander Ptushko’s SADKO 


Write for FREE Feature Film List: 


| BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


Dept. FN, 200 W. 57th St., New York 19 
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An interesting item on the advance pro- 
gram is the general session on a “Histori- 
cal Review of Our American Society In, 
On and Through Film.” Also scheduled 
is a technical symposium conducted by 
film technicians. Another of the topics 
listed is the use of film on television. 
Special meetings are planned for the 
Preview Center Project Committee of the 
Film Council of America; for local film 
council representatives; film producers: 
the Council of Organization Presidents; 
the Films Committee of the College Art 
Association; and the Medical Audio- 
Visual Institute. 

A new item on the 1955 program is a 
Film Users’ Workshop designed for the 
beginning user, and to be conducted 
during the Assembly. Sessions will con- 
sist of general orientation in the non- 
theatrical film, specific problems of utili- 
zation, and the teaching of basic technical 
skills. Professional film counselors will 
conduct groups in such specific areas as 
the arts, business and industry, citizenship, 
adult education, classroom education, 
health and hygiene, religion, recreation 
and travel. 

In response to widespread interest, a 
Sound Slidefilm Conference and competi- 
tion is also being planned. In the nature 
of an experiment, it will provide oppor- 
tunity to assess this provisional portion 
of the Assembly, and to gather both fact 
and opinion on sound slidefilm competi- 
tions. Serving on the Conference Execu- 
tive Committee are Rev. Alexander B. 
Ferguson and Miss Pearl Rosser, National 
Council of Churches; George B. Finch, 
Jam Handy Organization; L. Mercer 
Francisco, Francisco Films; William H. 
Garvey Jr., Society for Visual Education 
Inc.; T. C. Morehouse, Jr., Young 
America Films Inc.; and R. L. Shoe- 
maker, DuKane Corporation, as chairman. 

Centerpiece of the Assembly is the 
Golden Reels Film Festival, which pro- 
vides unusual opportunity for seeing in 
one place a large number of the out- 
standing 16mm motion pictures produced 
within the preceding year. Producers, 
sponsors and distributors have already 
submitted their entries for competition 
and these are now in the process of being 
pre-screened before selected professional 
juries, and audiences of present and po- 
tential film users. Out of the hundreds 
entered, those approved by the pre-screen- 
ing jurors will be shown at the Festival in 

Pre-screening, a change from the 1954 


(Continued on page 5) 


@ 2nd Annual American Film Assembly 
and Golden Reel Festival—April 4-8, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, N.Y.C. Informa- 
tion and reservations from the Film Coun- 
cil of America, 600 Davis St., Evanston, III. 


@ Freedom Forum XVI—April 11-15; eco- 
nomic education for adults, and extension 
of American citizenship education to 
schools and colleges. Address National 
Education Program, 815 Center Street, 
Search, Arkansas. 


®@ Sth International Display of Cinemato- 
graphy for Publicity, Industry and Tech- 
nics Use—April 15-24, as part of the Inter- 
national Milan Samples Fair; both 16mm 
and 35mm. Details from Ente Autonomo 
Fiera Milano, Via Domodossola, Milan, 
Italy. 


® 6th Annual Stamford Film Festival— 
April 15. Categories : Classroom, Children’s 
Films, (non-classroom) ; Human Relations 
(interfaith and interracial); Art (painting. 
sculpture, appreciation); Industrial Pro- 
motion; Child Care and Family Living; 
Sports (non-instructional); Travel. Ad- 
dress Miss Marjorie Fuller, Coordinator, 
Stamford Film Council, 96 Broad St., 
Stamford, Conn. 


® Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
NEA National Convention—April 18-22, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. Ad- 
dress DAVY, 1201—16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


JOTTINGS 


Turee, Two, One—Zero, a television 
film about the development of atomic 
energy, won the College of the City of 
New York 6th annual Robert J. Flaherty 
award for “outstanding creative achieve- 
ment” in the documentary. JAzz DANCE, 
produced and directed by Roger Tilton, 
won a special award. Honorable mention 
was given THe GrirvaANnce, National Film 
Board of Canada . . . Motion picture 
film was among the top 10 cargo items 
carried by the airlines during the first 
eight months of 1954. Most of it is film 
for tv stations . . . Italy has doubled her 
motion picture exports since 1948 and 
now ranks ahead of Britain and France. 
second only to the U.S. . . . Certificate 
No. 5000 was issued recently by the U.S. 
Information Agency to Walt Disney's 
VALLEY. USIA certificates facili- 
tate customs and overseas distribution of 
a.v. materials, are now recognized by 24 
governments. The USIA itself uses many 
films and a.v. materials in its 77-country 
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© 8th International Motion Picture Festi- 
val—April 26-May 10, Cannes, France. 
Features and short subjects, 35mm. Infor- 
mation and forms: Secretariat, 25 rue 
d’Astory, Paris 8me., France. 


© Christian “Oscars” and Film Awards— 
May, inquire exact date from National 
Evangelical Film Foundation, Christian 
Youth Cinema Inc., Glenside, Penn. 


e Sth Annual Meeting and Workshop, 
National Council on Jewish Audio-Visual 
Materials—May. Exact date not yet set, 
from Dr. Zalmen Slesinger, Executive 
Secretary, NCJAVM, 1776 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 19. 


© 7th Annual Canadian Film Awards— 
Fay. Features and shorts, 35mm and 
16mm, made in Canada only. Date, when 
set, from Canadian Fi!m Awards, 142 
Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

® Biennale de la Photo et du Cinema— 
May 4-5 (professional), May 6-16 open to 
the public. Address Biennale Photo et 
Cinema, 116 bis. Champs-Elysees, Paris. 


® 5th Annual Boston Film Festival— May 
14, Sheraton Plaza Hotel. Categories: 
Adult Education (including human rela- 
tions, mental health, international affairs, 
etc.); The Arts (arts and crafts, dance, 
music, recreation); Classroom; Industry 
(public relations, safety, training, travel) ; 
Religion. Address Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, 
Secretary, Film Council of Greater Boston, 
c/o Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


JOTTINGS (Continued) 


program .. . Plans for a new Printing 
Trades Building in New York City in- 
clude a small auditorium with fixed pro- 
jection facilities . . . Dr. George Borglum 
was recently made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor by the French Govern- 
ment for his methods of teaching French, 
and his part in the French films produced 
by the A-V Materials Bureau of Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich. . . . According 
to CIO president Reuther’s report to a 
recent convention (write for a copy to 
CIO Dept. of Ed. and Research, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.), the unions are making in- 
creased use of a.v. techniques to present 
‘urrent issues to their members . . . 
uKane’s a.v. expert, Robert L. Shoe- 
‘yaker, lecturing at a school planning 
stitute at Oklahoma A&M College, said 
‘at “children use their ears to learn 
~oW to see” and that the ratio is about 

en of eye and ear-domination .. . 
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Dr. Paul ‘Wagner, president Film Couneil of a (standing) acquaints a meeting of the FCA 


Board of Directors with plans for the American Film Assembly. Seated, |. to r: Dr. 


Frank M. 


Stanton, president, Columbia Broadcasting System; Louis de Rochemont, president, L. Louis de 
Rochemont Associates, N.Y.C.; and Richard Sealock, Kansas City Public Library. The next meeting 
of the Board of Directors will be held during the Assembly in New York. 


AMERICAN FILM ASSEMBLY 


rules, is in charge of the following groups: 
the film councils of Chicago, Dayton, Des 
Moines, Duluth, Greater Columbus, Los 
Angeles, Topeka, the Twin City, and 
Washington; the Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion of Medical and Allied Sciences; the 
Chicago Public Library; the Free Public 
Library of Trenton, N. J.; the Illinois 
Library Association; Indiana University; 
Louisiana State Library; National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.; the 
Nebraska and Salina public libraries; the 
University of Southern California; and 
Wayne University, Detroit. 

Judging will be on the basis of the 
film’s ability to fulfil its stated purpose in 
its specific category. These are: Citizen- 
ship and Government; Economics and 
Business; Education; Health and Hy- 
giene; History and Biography; Human 
Relations; Industrial Processes; Interna- 


(Continued from page 4) 


tional Understanding; Literary, Musical 
and Theatrical Arts; Medical Sciences; 
Natural Resources; Recreation; Religion 
and Ethics; Safety; Sales Promotion; 
Science; Visual Arts; Classroom; Avant- 
Garde and Experimental; Cultural Value 
Shorts and Features. The Golden Reel 
Award in each area of competition will 
be presented at the Awards Banquet on 
April 6. 

A strong phalanx of committees of the 
New York Film Council, headed by Ray 
Bingham of Association Films, New York 
Council president, is working along with 
the officers of the Film Council of 
America and its staff to make the under- 
taking a noteworthy and significant affair. 
Registration forms and further informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing 
“Assembly,” Film Council of America, 
600 Davis St., Evanston, IIl. 


EXCITING NEW ART 
FILMS 

DONG "A superb biographical 
KINGMAN 
American Artist." Howard Thompson, 
New York Times. 

16mm color, 15 minutes 
Rental: $15.00 Sale: $175,00 


RENOIR Re is a welcome change 
m the many art pictures 
whose the artist's color 
style and discretion only to abuse it for 
extraneous aims . . . the pictorial treat- 
ment is happily ‘tasteful, respectful and 
craftsmanlike."” Cecile Starr, The Sat- 
urday Review. 
16mm color, 23 minutes 
Rental: $20.00 Sale: $200.00 
Send for complete catalog. 


Y FILMS INC. 


13 EAST 37th ST., N. Y. C. 16 


WHAT CAN I DO 
FOR YOU IN EUROPE? 


Producer-director-cameraman of 
television and documentary films 
returning to Europe. Two years 
(1950-52) spent working in films 
in Htaly, France and England have 
given me vast contacts in all 
branches of the film industry. 
At present | am working as 
manager of the N.Y. Office of 
a film distributor. Fluent 
German, Italian and French. 


Peter Hollander, 54 West 47th St. 
New York 36, N.Y. JUdson 6-6151 
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-VASSAR- 


THE FILM PROGRAM OF THE VASSAR COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF CHILD STUDY IS A UNIQUE ONE IN 


PROCEDURE, BACKGROUND, RESULTS. HERE IS ITS “LIFE STORY" ON ITS SIXTEENTH BIRTHDAY, AS IT 


Frame of Reference 


VER the past sixteen years the De- 

partment of Child Study at Vassar 
College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) has been 
quietly engaged in the making of films 
in the field of child psychology under the 
overall title of “The Vassar Series of 
Norman Personality Development.” A 
recent grant of further monies that makes 
continued pursuit of the project possible, 
also serves to call attention to the unique 
position of this College and this series, 
as factors in the expanding area of interest 
in child development. 

It was as result of wartime conditions 
and problems that interest in child study 
came into public focus. But even at the 
war's end, any films there were on the 
subject were single efforts on particular 
aspects, such as the still popular and 
useful Witson Dam Scnoot (TVA) and A 
Went Fortu (Losey and Ferno). 
As early as 1944, however, the Vassar 
College project was well on its way, with 
one group of films of the series already 
on deposit in New York University library 
for public distribution. The Vassar under- 
taking is further unique in that its ap- 
proach is a positive one. Stress has been 
always, not,on the “don’t’s” or even on 
“the better way.” The aim and hope 
have been to develop a series which 
chronicles, quite simply, the ways in 
which children get along with other chil- 
dren, and with the adults in their immedi- 
ate vicinity. Built up over long periods, 
these records are “candid camera” to the 
fullet extent possible. They further serve, 
by way of this approach, to show that 
children are much more capable than 
grownups generally credits them with be- 
ing, and that they develop amazing, un- 
expected abilities when given the chance, 
an environment, and working tools. 

The usual approach to film making is 
either to train the camera on selected 
scenes and occasions, or to stage desired 
effects and incidents, setting the stage and 
lighting it beforehand. The Vassar Col- 
lege series, however, is a completely 
natural film record of how children 
actually behave, made possible by their 
acceptance of camera and lights as part 
of the scenery. “Set” and “stage” are the 
on-campus Nursery School and its play 
yard. The camera is present to look at 
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ENTERS INTO A NEW PERIOD OF ACTIVITY WITH ACCENT STILL ON "NORMAL PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT”... 


—THIS IS ROBERT— 


You or | might term Robert a “disturbed™ 
child. He certainly disturbed the nursery 
school. But the Vassar and Sarah Lawrence 
College people who so painstakingly collected 
this footage over the five years of Robert's 
life from 2'/2 to 7'/2, took the attitude that 
this child's problems were those of all children, 
differing only in degree and organization. As 
result, this study of “the unique patterning of 
individual personality" is universally applicable 
and timeless, despite some anachronistic (1939- 
44) film techniques. There is too much let- 
ting the camera run and not enough editing, 
even for such a record, but this is excusable 
also, in view of the unlikelihood of ever dupli- 
cating the circumstances that made this unique 
document possible, including the cooperation 
of Robert's parents for the home sequences 
particularly . . . This is an important film, and 
we would very much like to see a shorter, care- 
fully edited, still professional version prepared 
for parents and the lay public—80 mins. 


the children—they are in no way coached 
to look or act for the camera. 

Here and there a few scenes have had 
to be re-enactments: because the camera- 
man was not present on a photogenic 
occasion (as in the school scenes of 
“problem” children, see Meretinc Emo- 
TIONAL NeEps IN CuILpHoop); or perhaps 
the film ran out before the desired footage 
was secured, as in a few instances. The 
sequence of the little snow-suit girl ob- 
jecting to teacher's assistance in WHEN 
SHoutp Grownups HE tp had to be “in- 
duced”—with the teacher's help but with- 
out the child knowing—because, in the 


thousands of feet of unedited material in 
the library, none could be found that 
recorded a member of the Nursery School 
staff giving more help than a child 
wanted. Generally speaking, all the ma- 
terial is obtained without pre-arrangement 
or re-arrangement; though there is an 
ever present attempt, naturally, to catch 
significant behavior. Film making of this 
type implies a ready, sensitive personnel. 
fortunately present at Vassar. Production 
has been under the general supervision of 
Dr. Mary Fisher Langmuir, Chairman of 
Vassar’s Department of Child Study. 
Dr. L. Joseph Stone, Professor of Child 
Study, has been continuously in the posi- 
tion of primary responsibility for filming 
and editing. Since 1948 he has had the 
excellent technical assistance of Josef 
Bohmer, a former teacher who has 
specialized as a film maker in the pre- 
sentation of children and has a gift for 
this type of cinematography. By close 
association over the years the Vassar 
“crew” has developed an almost instinc 
tive approach to working with one an- 
other, with the teachers, nursery per- 
sonnel, and the children. 


The Start: “Euthenics~ 


To date eleven films have been pro- 
duced. The first four were intended for 
professional use, and carry distribution 
restrictions. The remainder were made 
with the lay group in mind. The re- 
orientation was a reflection of changing 
times in the outside world. It was also 
indicative of the re-orientation that took 
place within the specialized women’s col- 
lege, and in Vassar’s approach in particu- 
lar. For proper evaluation of the Vassar 
contribution as represented by its film 
Srupies OF NorMAL PERSONALITY De- 
VELOPMENT, some things should be under- 
stood about the position of this College 
in the overall field of child study. 

Contrary to popular misconceptions of 
“the ladies’ College” as training ground 
for the debutante on the one hand, and 
the “blue-stocking” or career woman on 
the other, Vassar’s continuous concern has 
been since the 1920's at least, with the 
relation of learning to living. Vassar grad 
uates are concert pianists, best-selling 
novelists, department store executives an¢! 
scientists, as well as ladies in the socialite 
tradition. But a lot of them are teacher: 
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too, and full-time wives and mothers. 
That these teachers, wives and mothers 
have understanding of their jobs is trace- 
able to the importance of its Department 
of Child Study in Vassar’s general scheme 
of education. 


In its emphasis on things for women 
that women need to know, Vassar has 
always been a pioneer. From the middle 
‘Twenties to the middle Forties the term 
used for “the application of the arts and 
sciences to the betterment of human 
living,” was Euthenics. The actual ex- 
pression of Euthenics at Vassar was the 
establishment by gift of Blodgett Hall, 
in which the relevant arts and sciences 
could be gathered. It was also expressed 
in the development of two courses of 
study: one in the summer, and one in 
the winter. 


The summer program, where the stu- 
dents are largely parents (fathers, as well 
as mothers), was originally “The Institute 
of Euthenics,” then “The Vassar Summer 
Institute for Family and Child Care 
Services in War Time.” Continued into 
the present and growing with every year, 
it reflects the spirit of the times still in 
its present designation as “The Vassar 
Summer Institute for Family and Com- 
munity Living.” 


“Child Study” Replaces 


In undergraduate teaching terms, 
Euthenics was seen as an interdepart- 
mental program which centered in Chem- 
istry or Physiology—largely, that is, in 
nutrition problems; or, in Child Study 
and related fields. At first the Department 
of Child Study, initiated in 1927, was a 
part of the Euthenics program. But as 
the notion became generally accepted of 
intertwining applied and _ theoretical 
knowledge, the concept became part of 
good teaching, the term Euthenics was 
dropped, and the Department of Child 
Study became heir to the Euthenics tradi- 
tion at Vassar. 


The child development movement as 
such had already begun in the graduate 
schools of a few major universities. ‘The 
Vassar Department of Child Study, how- 
ever, represented a first attempt to estab- 
lish such a course of study on the under- 
graduate level in a liberal arts setting— 
not as part of the home economics’ or 
any other process, but on its own. The 
Vassar idea was, and still is, that this 
course of study be part and parcel of the 
approach to understanding the human 
being in all the ways of a liberal arts 
education. Child Study is not a course 
tolay at Vassar. It is a full-fledged depart- 
ment. It is also the Department with the 
second largest number of majors, after 
Er slish, on the Vassar campus. 
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WHEN SHOULD GROWNUPS HELP? | How 


much, how? . 
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UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN'S PLAY is a 
Bohmer film included in the Vassar series 


WHEN SHOULD "GROWNUPS STOP 
FIGHTS ?—if ever... 


AND THEN ICE CREAM—food, or reward? 


(Below): “It takes A LONG TIME TO 
GROW," one of these children said, and 


ave this film its name... 


The original grant that established Eu- 
thenics and built Blodgett Hall as its 
center, also envisaged an on-campus nur- 
sery school. The Wimpfheimer gift made 
this possible within that same year and, 
since then, the Vassar College Nursery 
School has served as the professional 
laboratory of the Child Study Department. 
It is as vital to this Department as the 
scientific laboratory is to a physics or 
chemistry department. Opportunity for 
student observation was further extended, 
to the 8th grade, when in 1934 the Pough- 
keepsie Day School, a pioneer in modern 
education, was begun. Though an inde- 
pendent, parent cooperative, it receives a 
portion of its funds from the College, and 
its Director has a joint appointment as a 
member of the Child Study Department 
along with being head of the Day School. 


Film Program Begins 
In 1937 Dr. Langmuir, and in 1939 
Dr. Stone, came to Vassar Child Study 
from the Sarah Lawrence Nursery School 
and Psychology Department.* At first 
(in 1939) the film program they intro- 
duced was envisaged as part of child 
study work. In 1941 it got actively under 
way with a grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board, at which time Jules Bucher 
was added to the stall and served for 
eighteen months as first film specialist. 
Not everyone is in full agreement with 
“the Vassar point of view,” whether repre- 
sented by its teaching, or in its films. 
There can be no question, however, that 
the climate and facilities of this College 
have been, and are, unusually favorable 
for the study of children and the produc- 
tion of films about them. Nor can it be 
denied that these films uniquely represent 
on-the-spot observation; constant contact 
with experienced teachers; involvement 
with student teachers always on the scene 
in the actual operation of the Nursery 
School; direction by a distinguished 
faculty of specialists; and last but not 
least, parents—through the Institute in 
summer, via the Nursery and the Day 
School regularly. An additional advan- 
tage is the possibility for long and pain- 
staking in-gathering of material. A Lone 
Time To Grow (Part I) for example, 
follows two and three-year-old children 
through the course of the nursery school 
day, over the period of a full year—and 
the footage was assembled over several 
years. Tus Is Rosert, an eight-reel film 
produced cooperatively with the Sarah 
Lawrence Nursery School, traces the de- 
velopment of one child from his arrival at 
A Lone Time To Grow (Part II, the 
most recent of all the films), incorporates 


(Continued on page 8) 


*It was in this way that THIS IS ROBERT came 


to be cooperatively produced by Sarah Law- 
rence and Vassar. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


material collected over five years, as back- 
ground to contemporary sequences. Ob- 
viously, such constancy of situation and 
continuity of filming are not possible for 
the commercial producer. The laboratory 
approach is a time-consuming and costly 
one, and endowment is usually required 
to make it feasible. 

It is good news that, the original funds 
having been exhausted, the Vassar project 
need not be dropped as was feared, but 
that $25,000 recently received from the 
Ittleson Family Foundation will permit 
carrying out future production plans, in- 
cluding another Lonc Time To Grow 
presentation. With the exception of 
Rosert, and notwithstanding the popu- 
larity of Mrertinc Emotionat Neeps IN 
CuiLpHoop, the outstanding subject of 
the series—at least, for general appeal—is 
Part II of A Lonc Time To Grow. 


Candid versus Staged 


With the exception of the two films in 
this series, Vassar’s motion pictures do 
not come off cinematically best in competi- 
tion on the general market with the series 
of the National Film Board of Canada, 
and of Crawley Films for McGraw-Hill 
distribution. Nor is any single subject in 
the Vassar series as artistic a production 
as Ancry Boy (Affiliated Films for the 
Mental Health Film Board). It should be 
understood, however, that these are all 
re-enactments; and that a re-enactment is 
quite a different thing from a candid 
camera record of actuality—particularly 
in respect ‘of the technical problems in- 
volved. These largely govern technical 
“quality.” Further, if comparisons must 
be made, the approach of nearly all the 
child study enactments on the market is 
via the parent-child relationship. The 
Vassar series, concerned with activities 
within the school, presents the child 
against a different backdrop. This may 
tend somewhat to narrow audience po- 
tential, especially for the restricted films, 
so valuable in professional circles—though 
it has been ascertained that parents very 
much like the professional presentations, 
except for the distraction of captions, 
question cards, and other academic de- 
vices. Particularly in the case of the Pre- 
SCHOOL INCIDENTS (WHEN SHOULD GRown- 
ups WHEN SHouLD GRowNnupPs 
Stor Ficuts?; ANnp THEN Ice CREAM), 
some cutting for repetition and for the 
academic interruptions already mentioned 
would bring this series to the top of the 
popularity list. since it deals with matters 
of as much concern to parents as to thie 
professional worker with children. A 
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Lonc Time To Grow, especially Part II. 
is much closer to the popular approach, 
without losing any of its clinical or teach- 
ing values. 


Professional Intent 


In justice to the Vassar undertaking it 
is important to note that the original in- 
tention was not to produce films for the 
public but for the professional worker 
with children. For this reason the first 
four releases are still in restricted circu- 
lation because they presuppose consider- 
able understanding of principles, processes 
and behavior patterns. It is right and 
proper that Frustration Pray TeEcH- 
NIQUES, BaLLoons, Tuis Is Ropert and 
FincerR Paintinc should not be shown 
without proper leadership.. But in these 
too there is much valuable material that 
ought to be re-edited and made more 
generally available. We would even go 
so far as to suggest two versions of Tuis 
Is Rosert, in particular: for professional 
use, its present length and treatment; for 
public showing, a cut, re-narrated version. 


THE VASSAR SERIES 
OF NORMAL PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


FOR PROFESSIONAL USE 


(These films carry restrictions) 


FRUSTRATION PLAY TECHNIQUES 
BALLOONS 
THIS IS ROBERT 


FOR PROFESSIONAL & LAY USE 


FINGER PAINTNG 

MEETING EMOTIONAL NEEDS _ IN 
CHILDHOOD: The Groundwork of 
Democracy 

PAY ATTENTION: Problems of Hard-o- 
Hearing Children 


WHEN SHOULD GROWNUPS HELP? 
WHEN SHOULD GROWNUPS STOP 
FIGHTS? 
AND THEN ICE CREAM 
(Pre-School Incidents series) 


A LONG TIME TO GROW: Part I— 
Two-and-Three-Year-Olds 

A LONG TIME TO GROW: Part lI— 
Four-and-Five-Year-Olds 


UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN'S PLAY: 
Made by Josef Bohmer for the Carolyn 
Zachary Institute and released in this 
series. Not actually a Vassar pro- 
duction but in the Vassar tradition. 


For sale and rent from New York 
University, Film Library, N.Y.C. 3. 


—A LONG TIME TO GROW: Part li— 


This latest release in the Vassar series is the 
most charming, and not simply because fours 
and fives are fascinating little people. The 
cinematic touch here, and the academic, are 
exceptionally deft and mature. The “science 
class" observing a hamster is an_ excellent 
lesson in teaching, and a screen gem; the young 
engineers who undermine the sidewalk must be 
seen at work for belief; and there are many 
other revealing actualities. For comparison 
study there are interesting hark-backs to these 
same children at two and three; and the frag- 
ments of speech recorded by the children 
themselves add tremendously. (Some of the 
things they say are as startling as: “Let's pretend 
we're not playing pretend,” or as “Now baby, 
shut up and go to sleep.") As solid basis for 
all the fun and games there is useful comment 
about the amazing capacities and characteristics 
of children at this age. Perhaps parents and 
nonprofessionals will not get these generaliza- 
tions in one screening. But for the professiona! 
too there is profit in running this film more 
than once: the first time for enjoyment, there- 
after for study.—25 mins. 


Distribution 


In spite of restrictions, however, all the 
Vassar films have had a tremendous circu- 
lation throughout the country. Many 
copies have been sold abroad also, and 
the series has received particular atten- 
tion in parts of the world where ideas of 
child raising and training are under- 
going radical change. The Film Library 
of another academic institution, the New 
York University, is responsible as exclu- 
sive distributor of the Vassar series for 
ascertaining the climate of each sale or 
rental, and so maintains the original in- 
tention with respect to the restricted 
subjects. 


Pathfinding 


It is a very wonderful thing indeed 
when an institution of learning realizes, 
as Vassar has done, that the greatest con- 
tribution it can make, filmwise or other- 
wise, is thoroughly to utilize the material 
that arises naturally out of its own en 
vironment, experimentation and learning 
Indeed, where could one more logically 
look for the other-than-everyday things 
and the film of special meaning, than to 
our colleges and universities? This shar- 
ing of special knowledge and experience 
is the very life of education. It is the very 
breath of life of the Vassar College film 
series, StupIES OF NORMAL PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT. —ROHAMA LEE 
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vest Lomm. Sound-Movre Projection... 
Now 10 ways better! 


1. SPEEDIER SETUPS 
Attached, hinged reel arms speed 
projector setups and takedowns; pre- 
vent damage fo drive belts. 


2. SURER SETUPS 
Handy “knee-action” rewind lever 


guards against threading projector in 
rewind position. 


3. SMOOTHER FILM TRAVEL 
Film gate with precisely adjusted 
“floating pressure” provides optimum 
film-handling characteristics. 


4. EXTRA FILM PROTECTION 
Shock-damping, pivoted roller pro-— 
tects film from take-up stress... elimi- 
nates friction-caused wear. 


5. FASTER THREADING 
Built-in loop former speeds up thread- 
ing. Also lets you restore “lost loops” 
without stopping. 


6. EXTRA SAFEGUARD 
Fuse system conveniently located at 
rear of lamphouse provides addi- 
tional amplifier protection. 


7. LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 
Access port to governor makes peri- 
odic governor “overhaul” a fast, sim- 
ple adjustment. 


8. SIMPLER CENTERING ; 
Improved elevation mechanism with 
push-button release. provides faster, 
steadier, surer centering. 


9. EASIER ADJUSTMENTS 
Release button makes belt changes 
fast and easy. Handier access to ex- 
citer and projection lamps, too. 


10. ADDITIONAL RUGGEDNESS 
Entire main mechanism is now a single 
casting. Extra ruggedness for the most 
durable of all 16mm. sound projectors! 


KODASCOPE PAGEANT SOUND PROJECTORS 


AND... only Pageants offer all the following 
top-important projector features 
Permanent pre-lubrication eliminates under- or over-oiling, major EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY | 


Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer and a free copy 
of your new catalog of Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors. 


cause of projector breakdowns. Fidelity Control enables you to 
get the most from any 16mm. optical-sound track. Built-in field- 
sharpening element provides super-sharp pictures over the entire 
screen area. Nylon gearing, low-speed gear operation, and a sim- 
plified mechanism make Pageants quiet as a whisper. True-rated 


amplifiers of either 7- or 15-watt output give you top-quality ORGANIZATION. 
sound reproduction. And in “Plus-40” models, a super-brilliant oun 
shutter throws 40% more light to make your pictures extra 
bright in hard-to-darken rooms. ary. 
Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer to show you the new state 


Pageant models. Or just mail the coupon for a brand-new color 
catalog of all Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors. 


| 
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Feature film 


...ENTERTAINMENT 


for young people... 


THE STORY OF THE CHELDREN’S FILM FOUNDATION 


as told by 
MAUD M. MILLER 


Film Editor, the “Daily Dispatch," Manchester (England) 


Their Start— 


HAT children of one country are in- 

terested in the lives of children in 
other countries was amply proved four 
or five years ago when a charming but 
modest little film called Bush CuristmMas 
delighted child audiences in Britain and 
subsequently in many other countries. 
Made in the outback of Australia, it was 
produced by Children’s Entertainment 
Films, and started what is now a wide- 
spread interest in the international value 
of children’s films. 

Children’s Entertainment Films was 
set up during World War II by Mr. J. 
Arthur Rank, the British film producer. 
Its primary purpose was to make films for 
showing at Saturday morning matinees, 
which in Britain today are attended by 
nearly a million children. Mr. Rank’s 
original idea was to make one 10-minute 
picture a week, which would contain a 
direct moral lesson in the guise of a 
children’s story. But soon, despite war- 
time restrictions and shortages, Children’s 
Entertainment Films was providing com- 
plete programs. In subject matter it pio- 
neered on the “trial and error” principle. 

Mr. Rank supplied the money. Mary 
Field, now Executive Officer of the Chil- 
dren’s Film Foundation, undertook the 
actual production work. Miss Field is 
very much the right person in the right 
job. She has lived among children all her 
life, began her career as a teacher, and 
started work in films with the docu- 
mentary pioneer, H. Bruce Woolfe, then 
making his famous Srecrers OF NATURE 
shorts. She has written a number of 
books, spent 18 months on the British 
Board of Film Censors; but the business 
of films for children remains nearest her 
heart. 

The six years of Children’s Entertain- 
ment Films’ existence established a nu- 
cleus of invaluable experience which, 
happily for Mr. Rank, had to be cut 
short for economic reasons. ‘Then after 
a lapse of 18 months, with the blessing of 
the United Kingdom Government and 
£59,000 (approx. $165,000) in cash, the 
Children’s Film Foundation was born. 
Mr. Rank was its chairman. 
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BUSH Country Adventure, a story of Australia, 
is available in the U.S. through United World 
Films, N.Y.C. 


Cc. F. F. Debuts 


A nonprofit-making unit, the Founda- 
tion is an amalgam of representatives of 
four organizations: the Association of 
Specialized Film Producers, the British 
Film Producers’ Association, the Cinema- 
tograph Exhibtors’ Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the Kinemato- 


graph Renters’ Society. Its terms of 
reference are wide—“To sponsor and 


supervise the production of films which 
children will readily pay to see at special 
performances.” It is unique in that it 
does not make films itself but employs 
selected companies which it considers the 
best of their kind to deal with individual 
themes. 


Mary Field with the 
producer and 
camera crew during 
the filming of the 
C.F.F. production 
DRISCOLL'S 
DONKEY, in Ireland. 


One of the aims of the Foundation is 
to bring the child-audience into contact 
with good examples of behavior by both 
children and adults, but this is done un- 
obtrusively, as part of the natural order 
of events in the film, and with no “talk- 
ing down” on the part of the grown-ups. 

Miss Field expresses it this way: “We 
have learned that we must be guided 
more by what children do to a film than 
by what the film does to them.” 

Only now, after much experiment, is 
the pattern of junior film entertainment 
resolving itself. 

Infra-Red Records 

As part of a long-term policy, Mary 
Field and the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust joined forces in an investigation of 
representative child audiences in Britain. 
Their findings have been made available 
to other countries. Using infra-red 
cameras to photograph different groups 
of children in different areas at exactly 
the same moments during the showing of 
a selected film, and by recording their 
vocal reactions, the investigators have 
built up a useful modern guide to child 
entertainment. Tests overseas, notably at 
the Venice Film Festival, show that chil- 
dren react much the same whatever their 
country. All have a flash-quick reaction to 
screen events, and the less dialogue the 
better. 

Mary Field, of course, takes this into 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Jilms From 


Business and Industry 


THE ELECTROTYPE 


HIS is the best film of its kind we have 
seen. It g’ves a clear and concise 
description of the production of an elec- 
trotype, beginning with background in- 
formation on letterpress printing and its 
contribution to the spread of information, 
education and culture. This is done by 
showing the evolution of manuscript 
books through the invention of printing 
from movable type and the development 
of electrotyping and stereotyping, then of 
printing on modern high speed presses. 
The importance of the duplicate plates’ 
principle is emphasized throughout. 
The technical process, as shown, begins 
with the making of the mold from the 
original form. A spray of silver is applied 
to the mold to make it an electrical con- 
ductor; to which end also, a fine film of 
copper is deposited on it. The film shows 
how current is furnished. Nickel plating 
is also demonstrated, and recommended 
for high fidelity duplicate plates on very 
long runs. The peeling of the mold from 
the copper shell is demonstrated, and how 
the shell is backed with electrotyper’s 
metal, bonded with tin foil, for strength 
and rigidity. The backs of the plates are 
machine-planed to bring the surface to 


Reviewed by FRANK DI GIACOMO, Chairman, 
Related Technical Dept., N. Y. School of Print- 
ing . .. President, Printing Teachers’ Association. 


required level, and dead metal is routed 
out to make a clean surface for printing. 
The difference in production between flat 
plates and the curved for rotary presses 
is indicated, as well as the procedure for 
flat plates beveled for mounting on 
patent bases, on wood, or on metal. 

The technical aspects of duplicate plate- 
making should especially interest all con- 
nected with the graphic arts. Practical 
printers will be interested in the use of 
various kinds of molding materials and 
the explanations of basic principles in- 
volved. Teachers on all levels—in junior 
and senior high schools, as well as graphic 
arts, technical, vocational and vocational 
guidance—will find this film very useful 
as introduction or review. The commenta- 
tor talks the story of THe ELectrotypr 
clearly and in a pleasant manner. 

—FRANK DI GIACOMO 

27/2 mins., color. Produced by Farrell 

and Gage Films Inc. for and available 

without charge from International Assoc. 


of Electrotypers and Stereotypers, 701 
: Leader Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE FIVE FACES OF QUEBEC 


HERE is nothing except the “Molson’s 

Presents” title card to tell the viewer 
that this sponsor is one of Canada’s lead- 
ing breweries. A further pat on the back 
is due Molson’s for making possible this 
many-sided view of the oldest, most pic- 
turesque, and only bi-lingual, Catholic, 
Province of Canada. 

According to the eye of the beholder, 
geographic and social areas have different 
“faces.” A pleasant, pipe-smoking history 
professor visualizes in his mind’s eye some 
of the dramatic highlights of the early 
days of the Province. The maitre d’hotel 
of the Terrace Cafe sees the joie de vivre 


in the healthy, cheerful face of Quebec 
with its love of entertainment, hospitality, 
outdoor sports. For the engaging French 
Canadian truck driver on his route from 
Chicoutimi to the beautiful Gaspe pen- 
insula, Quebec has the tranquil face of 
her small farms and roadside communities. 
To a businessman with a refreshingly 
natural way of expressing himself, the 
beauty of Quebec is in the strength of 
her thundering rivers that provide power 
for an industry that is reaching out into 
the world. 

A sportsman sees Quebec as an ideal 
place for bringing up a family and in- 
dulging one’s love for nature. There are 
some beautiful scenes here of autumn 
woods, some thrilling ones of canoe- 


handling. Finally, and above all, there . 


are the faces of Quebec’s people—“close 

to the soil and the church, and of a 

simple integrity.” —R.L. 
30 mins., color. Produced by Crawley 
Films Ltd., Ottawa, Canada. Borrow with- 
out charge from Canadian Travel Film 


Library, 1270 Ave. of the Americas, 
N.Y. 20. Available for television. 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


BLACK DIAMONDS 

HE 150-mile Panther Valley in Penn- 

sylvania is the only region of anthra- 
cite in the U.S. One of the most advanced 
heating institutes in the world—a sequence 
of institutes and colleges—is here, and 
most of the manufacturers of equipment 
for automatic anthracite heat. This film 
makes for a new awareness of the region; 
its cities (many built right on anthracite); 
its people; the contribution of the in- 
dustry to our national economy, and the 
industry itself. Equally, BLAack DIAMONDs 
is an important conservation document. 
Most of our timber is already gone. Three 
times as much oil is being used as in 1900, 
with no sure knowledge of future supply. 
The same uncertainty applies to natural 
gas. In the case of anthracite, however, 
the known deposits of this fuel have po- 
tential for another 150 years, particularly 
in view of modern equipment and the 
“accurate control of burning” thus made 
possible. In a sequence of special inter- 
est to the public, an architect explains 
whole communities of new homes de- 
signed for anthracite; and introduces such 
eye-opening appurtenances as clean coal 
trucks, an ash remover service that uses 
vacuum pipes so cleanly that laundry 
operations can go on at the same time. 
etc. Hard coal is shown as the fuel of the 
future for public buildings too, and the 
point is made as a plus factor from thr 
civilian defense angle that anthracite is 
one fuel that does not explode. 

There is so much in this film that it 
can be used for a wide variety of pur- 
poses. There may, in fact, be a little too 
much. Some of the authorities (though it 
is good they are heard) speak on a rather 
high academic level. The Lowell Thomas 
device which opens and closes the film is 
somewhat obtrusive. But these are minor 
matters, weighed against the workman- 
like thoroughness with which the subject 
is presented, and the value of the subject 
itself, both in and outside the classroom. 

27 mins., b&w. Paul Alley Productions, 

N.Y.C. for the Anthracite eee 


Bureau, 380 Madison Ave., 
Without charge except transportation. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI 
Man of Mystery 


T is said of Leonardo (born in Vinci, 
1452, died 1519 in France), that he was 
the last man of the modern world who 
mastered all the knowledge of his day. 
It was an extraordinary feat to become 
a painter, architect, scientist, musician, 
poet, engineer and sculptor. Little wonder 
he is called “the universal man.” When 
we examine his artistic accomplishments, 
his mechanical inventions and scientific 
discoveries, it becomes apparent that he 
was one of the greatest geniuses the world 
has known: a man of unlimited intellect, 
imagination and curiosity who has fas- 
cinated scholars and scientists for genera- 
tions. 

Edward MacCurdy, Walter Pater, Sig- 
mund Freud, Bernard Berenson are 
among the famous men of our time who 
have helped explain some of the facets of 
Leonardo’s complex life and art. Among 
the twentieth century's attempts to inter- 
pret Leonardo in terms of the mass media, 
this film unquestionably ranks high in 
significance and praiseworthiness. 

Painstakingly made over a period of 
nearly three years, the names of those 
associated with its production guarantee 
its accuracy and quality. Francis Henry 
Taylor, as Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, was research advisor, with 
the cooperation of the staff of that 
museum. Co-directors of the production 
were Luciano Emmer, Italy’s foremost 
director of films on art; and Lauro Ven- 
turi, son of the internationally known art 
historian, Lionello Venturi. The musical 
score is by Roman Vlad, pre-eminent in 
this field, along with Guy Bernard and 
Andre Souris. The Ministries of Educa- 
tion of both the French and _ Italian 
governments cooperated, and the direc- 
tors of many of Europe’s great museums 
and galleries advised in the planning and 
production. 

Leonardo’s exciting and varied life is 
sketched through pictorial presentation of 
the Italian and French cities in which he 
lived, and other appropriate background 
material. The camera moves rapidly then 
from the surroundings and work of his 
early career to the fascination of his note- 
books. His great works of art are saved 
for the last section of this feature-length 
motion picture, where it is properly em- 
phasized that, although he was a great 
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Leonardo's angel 
surpassed his 
master's... 


scientist, engineer and inventor, he was 
first and foremost an artist. Indeed, most 
of his achievements in other fields are 
directly related to the visual artist’s acuity 
of vision and his insatiable curiosity with 
regard to the world around him. It was, 


“indeed, as an artist that his creative genius 


was first revealed. His master, Verrocchio, 
recognized it and allowed Leonardo to 
paint one of the angels in his (Verroc- 
chio’s) “Baptism of Christ.” Leonardo's 
angel far surpassed his master’s, as the 
viewer of this film can see for himself. 
“The Adoration of the Magi” is also 
shown in detail, then others of the 
artist’s better known works, notably “The 
Mona Lisa” and “The Last Supper,” two 
of the most famous paintings in the world. 

This section of the film is admirably 
composed and narrated. Only its color 
is somewhat disappointing. It should be 
said at the outset, however, that any 
photographer of Leonardo’s painting 
would encounter almost insuperable 
problems. Leonardo preferred the subtle 
play of light and shadow to brilliant 
colors. His techniques were frequently 
experimental too, and have not with- 
stood the test of time. Vandals, and over- 
zealous restorers, have added to the dif- 
ficulties. Some of the paintings—notably 
“The Mona Lisa”—are protected by sheets 
of plate glass which reflect a great deal 
of light. Furthermore, the Belgian color 
process used, sometimes over-simplifies 
the actual colors of the paintings. This 
criticism notwithstanding, LEonarpo Da 
Vinci—Man of Mystery, has rightly re- 
ceived such international recognition as 
the Grand Prize at the Venice Film Festi- 
val, and the Robert J. Flaherty Special 
Award—both in the year of its release, 
i.e. 1952. The production was made for 
this date, to commemorate the 500th 
anniversary of Leonardo’s birth. As Mr. 
Taylor has said in his dedication: “This 
film will live and be a constant reminder 
that freedom of thought . . . is always 
to be cherished.” 

The freedom of thought which makes 
Leonardo, the man, so truly extraordi- 
nary is excellently dealt with in the se- 
quence that presents the exquisite draw- 
ings in the artist’s notebooks, along with 
his descriptions of ideas, discoveries and 
inventions which anticipated reality in 
some cases by more than 400 years. Many 
of the inventions are demonstrated fur- 
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THE DRAWINGS OF 
LEONARDO 


S its title indicates, this film is about 

Leonardo da Vinci's drawings, not 
his paintings. Its material is drawn chiefly 
from the notebook in the royal collection 
at Windsor Castle. The British Museum 
and the Royal Academy assisted a dis- 
tinguished committee formed to produce 
this quincentenary tribute, in connection 
with the very fine exhibition held in 
1952 at Burlington House in London. 
Production was headed by the noted 
documentarian Basil Wright; Adrian de 
Potier directed; Sir Laurence Olivier is 
narrator, and Cecil Day Lewis reads pas- 
sages from Leonardo’s own writings. 

After listening to these passages we 
wondered why Leonardo is described only 
as an artist, architect, scientist, archaeol- 
ogist, engineer. With whatever instru- 
ment he created his queer, left-handed 
mirror writing he has bequeathed us a 
legacy almost as fascinating as his draw- 
ings. His commentary on anything—even 
his letter of application for a post with 
the Duke of Milan—is outstanding not 
alone for the powers of original thought 
exposed but for the form, force and bril- 
liance of its verbal expression. Yet no- 
where have we seen Leonardo counted 
among the world’s writers. 

“A visual encyclopaedia without order 
or sequence,” Leonardo’s notebooks can- 
not be appreciated as well in their 
original as in the screen presentation. 
It selects, coordinates, and magnifies 
for appreciation those many drawings 
which, as executed by Leonardo, are no 
larger than cherry stones. Their detail is 
incredible, their subject range dizzying. 
This, incidentally, Alan Hawsthorne’s 
music seems a little too determined to 
underscore. We felt also, that the com- 
mentary need not have been so reverent. 
But (to quote Britain’s Sight and Sound): 
“The material has been intelligently 
selected; lighting and camera movement 
are skilfully effective . . . The early se- 
quences are a little uncertain in pace, 
but the film soon settles down to a quiet 
and confident measure, lingering over 
each work to allow it to be properly 
seen.” —ROHAMA LE! 


26 mins., color. Rental $25 from Brandon 
Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19. 
Sales price, apply. . 
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ANGEL SQUARE is Kingman's interpretation 
of big-town, U.S.A... . 


DONG KINGMAN 


HIS screen portrait of one of America’s 

best loved watercolor painters fulfils 
most of the demands one might make of 
such a film. First, the camera mirrors ob- 
jects as the artist observes them, then lets 
us watch over his shoulder as he deftly 
records his impressions on the drawing- 
board. Through the magic of the motion 
picture the viewer attends an act in the 
drama of creation. Secondly, the film 
realizes both in its narration and through 
devices such as a visit to the artist’s home, 
that much more goes into painting than a 
few flicks of the brush. A whole history, 
a way of life, an individual personality 
lie beneath the surface of the creative act, 
like the deep bulk of the iceberg whose 
tip. alone is visible above the water. 
Finally, a brief survey of some of Dong’s 
major paintings serves to acquaint the 
unfamiliar with his work and to point 
up the unifying threads of perception and 
execution which run through everything 
he does. 

For the unitiate in art and for school 
use, it might be wise to supply a guide or 
fact sheet along with the picture, to make 
it generally known that Dong Kingman 
is a Chinese American from San Francisco, 
- that he lived in Hong Kong and studied 
art there during his formative years, from 
the ages of five to eighteen; that he spent 
two years on a Guggenheim Fellowship 
becoming intimately acquainted with the 
United States; and that more than twenty- 
five of the outstanding museums in this 
country prize Kingman works in their 
permanent collections. A faculty member 
of the Famous Artists School at Westport, 
Mr. Kingman also teaches in the Art 
Department at Columbia University, and 
recently toured South-East Asia for the 
‘State Department as a cultural emissary 
of the United States. It is also reported 
on reliable authority that this film about 
Mr. Kingman is in the process of being 
translated by the State Department into 
twenty-eight languages. 


(Continued on column 3) 


BRUSH TIPS IN WATER- 
COLOR -- 
A Landscape Developed 


HOUGH it may seem, on first view- 

ing, to be a “how-to-do-it” lesson, 
this is not intended as such. According 
to the producer, himself the artist who 
develops the landscape on screen, this 
film is “a study in design, and an explana- 
tion of some basic brush techniques.” 
In connection with the latter aim it gives 
an excellent interpretation of the various 
techniques of watercolor: the graded wash, 
the wet-in-wet, the flat wash, the dry 
brush and calligraphy. Though the scene 
chosen is a somewhat conventional land- 
scape (its actual location is in the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains near Fort 
Collins, Colorado), the treatment of this 
subject matter holds interest to the very 
end. The narration and incidental music 
unify the points stressed, in a clear and 
concise manner. 

First the natural landscape, as seen by 
all viewers, is shown on the screen in its 
natural state, and in photographed form. 
Then, through pencil and brush line 
sketches made by the artist, the selection 
and arrangement of the composition are 
effected. The subject is treated in such 
a way as to give a clear mental picture of 
how the various techniques are used, and 
a pointer device—a cutout arrow—is ef- 
fectively utilized to direct attention to 
areas and techniques as they are ex- 
plained by the narration. 

Since the artist constantly borrows from 
and interprets nature in his work, fre- 
quent references to the natural scene are 
made by flashback, or in detailed close- 
ups. This is excellent; though it is be- 
lieved by this reviewer that a more con- 
tinuous reference to the preliminary 
source of inspiration by means of fade- 
ins would have been even more helpful. 
Moreover, the application of paint to 
paper, using the various techniques, pre- 
sumes that the viewer is ready, having 
worked on simpler subjects, to understand 
the application of these techniques here. 
In order to prepare the student to prac- 
tise the exercises essential to sound crafts- 
manship, the teacher could shut off the 
sound track and explain the procedure in 
using the brush. The film could then be 
shown a second time, with its own sound. 
In this way the content of the film could 
help to interpret classroom demonstra- 
tions and inspire discussion. It should 


also encourage students to go out in their: 


own environment and paint on location 
with greater knowledge. 


GLADYS GAZARIAN, watercolor artist, is Instructor of Watercolor Painting, School of Industrial 

Art N.Y.C, . . . ROGER TILTON, producer of "Jazz Dance" and other films, lectures on the 

His‘ory and Art of the Motion Picture at. Columbia University, instructs in Design at Cooper 

Union Art School, is a member of the Committee on Art Education, Museum of Modern Art, 

N.Y.C. ... PATRICK T. MALONE is Assistant Curator of Painting and Sculpture, The Art Institute 
of Chicago, Illinois . . . 
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PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


(Continued) 

BrusH Tips’ special emphasis on “paint- 
ing while thinking, and thinking while 
painting” is well taken. It follows its 
own recommendation to paint with re- 
straint, also to simplify what is seen in 
nature, and to do this with courage in 
one’s own way of creation. 

The story back of the film may inspire 
other art teachers to venture into the 
field and supply long-felt needs in the 
area of films about art. Robert Lockard, 
a professor of Architecture and Allied 
Arts at Texas Tech, in Lubbock, Texas, 
and his wife, Troy Allen Lockard, Assis- 
tant Professor of Applied Arts at the same 
college, planned and produced it to- 
gether. The step-by-step painting was 
done by Professor Lockard. Photography 
of the painting portions is by his wife. 
It would be helpful if the Lockards were 
to write of their experiences, to help 
others interested in this field of film pro- 
duction. We understand another subject 
on the materials and tools of watercolor 
is being readied, and will anticipate with 
great interest further work by this cap- 
able and enterprising husband-and-wife 
team. —GLADYS GAZARIAN 


18 mins., color. Special showings with 

demonstrations by the artist may be ar- , 

ranged. For rent $10 or sale (nquire): 

Robert Lockard, Tech Branch, Box 4132, 
St., N.Y.C, 16. 


DONG KINGMAN (Continued) 

James Wong Howe, noted Hollywood 
cinematographer, shot and edited this 
picture; Tom Prideaux of Life magazine 
wrote the narration—both, as a labor of 
love. Insofar as a film can bring an artist 
to his audience, this one will do so for 
Dong Kingman. And Dong, as a warm 
human being and as a painter, is some- 
one worth meeting at any time, in any 
place. —ROGER TILTON 


23 mins., color. For sale $200, rent $20, 
from Contemporary Films Inc., 13 E. 37th 
St., N.Y.C. 16. 


LEONARDO (Continued ) 
ther by scale models built in Italy which. 
together with skillful animation tech- 
niques, facilitate audience comprehension 
of complex subject matter and its signifi- 
cance, without violating the artistic in- 
tegrity of any of the drawings. This is 
a very desirable quality in films on art, 
unfortunately as rare as it is desirable, 
and thus deservant here of special 
mention. —PATRICK T. MALONE 


_ 68 mins., color. Produced by and avail- 
able from Pictura Films Corp., 487 Park 
Ave., N.Y.C. 22. Apply for rental and 

sales rates. 
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SOULS IN CONFLICT 


IKE the two preceding Billy Graham 

productions, this one is also intended 
to carry the voice and message of the 
noted evangelist and his distinguished 
confraternity to a far larger audience 
than could ever hear and see him in 
person. That Sours In Cone ict, like its 
predecessors in the series, will be emi- 
nently successful as a medium of evan- 
gelism has already been demonstrated. 
It is reported that, on first being shown 
to trial audiences in various parts of the 
country, hundreds of viewers came for- 
ward to profess their faith and to discuss 
their religious future with Dr. Graham's 
trained corps of workers. 

On the side of direct evangelistic ap- 
peal the film features stirring music by a 
tremendous choir, and a short sermonette 
delivered by Dr. Graham, preaching in 
his characteristically direct and vigorous 
fashion, holding in his hand the open 
Bible from which he never reads since 
all his scripture is quoted readily and 
fluently from memory. Other talented 
members of his team are also given their 
moment in the camera’s eye. The appeal 
of the film as a whole is in the integra- 
tion of the evangelistic message with the 
human interest stories of three of the 
thousands ef persons who, in England 
during Dr. Graham’s great London Cru- 
sade last year, responded to the “call.” 

A feature-length trilogy, Sours In 
Conrtict documents the life stories of 
a young actress, played by Miss Joan 
Winmill, television star, who was one 
of those who “came forward” to receive 
counsel; also of a young jet pilot (played 
by Eric Micklewood); and of a factory 
worker played to perfection by Charles 
Leno as “Tom Stock,” one of the most 
colorful characters in the film. The three 
stories hold attention from beginning to 
end. Also featured in them are Hilda Fene- 
more as “Mrs. Stock”; Donn Moomaw, 
All-American line-backer from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; and 
Colleen Townsend, formerly of Holly- 
wood. Based on actual experiences of 
Dr. Graham and his co-workers in 
England, this film was shot in excellent 
Eastman Negative Color, by Great Com- 
mission Films (Hollywood) in association 
with Anglo-Scottish Pictures (London). 


(Continued on page 21) 


JOHN WESLEY 


HE longer religious motion picture 

is coming more and more definitely 
into its own, having demonstrated that it 
can compete in technical excellence and 
sustained interest, with the commercial 
film. Unfortunately, this film at times 
gives one a feeling of unreality—perhaps 
because of the vivid tones of its color 
photography, perhaps also because the 
period it illuminates seems so far re- 
moved somehow, from the present day. 
Even so, this study of the life of 
John Wesley and the origin in England 
of the Methodist denomination will rank 
high on the list of worthwhile screen 
presentations. 

Not intending to be a full biography 
of the man or history of the Methodist 
Church, this film selects events and inci- 
dents in the life of Wesley from when 
he was six years old, to that day when 
the three great English leaders of the 
Church sail for America to assist 
Francis Asbury with the growing move- 
ment in the New World. Dramatic mo- 
ments are as rich throughout, as raisins 
in a cake. Among particularly effective 
sequences is the one in which embittered 
rufhans fire the thatch on the parsonage 
in the dead of night and young John is 
snatched like a brand from the burning 
just in time to save his life for the special 
work ahead of him. From the religious 
point of view the most dramatic moment 
in this, or any current religious film, 
shows John Wesley riding in the death 
cart with a condemned criminal and 
bringing to him an experience of salvation 
at the very foot of the gallows. The effect 
is almost unbearably heightened by the 
fact that Wesley himself has not yet 
achieved any personal assurance of faith. 
Another episode of great suspense shows 
a later Wesley, confident and mature, 
hold down a mob by his inner power. 

In its latter half there is greater con- 
centration on the growing Methodist 
organization, and a revelation of Wesley's 
uphill struggle against entrenched interest 
and religious bigotry. That the Wesleyan 
movement gained eventual acceptance is 
a tribute to the character of the men who 
made it, and especially to its leader, 
John Wesley. Though this presentation 
of the man and the movement cannot 
be said to have the same general public 
appeal as Martin Lutuer, for ex- 
ample, it is unquestionably an important 


(Continued on col. 3) 
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VILLAGE OF THE POOR 
YING of malaria, Rama—a beautiful 
young temple dancer—is taken to 

a Christian woman doctor in Deenabandu- 

purum, “the village of the poor.” Here 

Rama finds healing for her sick body, 

and a new life in Christianity. Bagia- 

nadan, a poor farmer cheated out of his 
land by an unscrupulous money lender 
because he cannot read, is directed by 

Rama to this same “village of the poor” 

where he learns to read and write and 

how to operate a modern farm—which he 
is loaned money to buy. The farmer in 
his turn rescues the beggar boy Davidoss 
who finds a home, self-respect and faith 
in the Christian village. 

The characters in this outstanding film 


all native Indians. Christianity is 


portrayed, not as a foreign import, but 
as a vital force changing the whole of 
life. This might be called “the new look” 
in missionary films. From the standpoint 
of photography this is one of the most 
beautiful in the significant library of 
church motion pictures of foreign lands. 
As a teaching motion picture there is 
much to commend it. Its simple, direct, 
effective story rings true. Many will see 
this film as a new and valuable aid in 
the study of India. Others will see below 
the surface and find a shocking contrast 
with religious life in our own land where 
one may work for weeks beside a man 
and yet not know who and what he is 
inside himself. 


28'/. mins., color. Produced for and 

available through the Broadcasting and 

Film Commission of the National Council 

of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
220 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. | 


JOHN WESLEY (Continued) 


contribution to the work of the denomi- 
nation it represents. 


77 mins., color. Produced in England by 
J. Arthur Rank. Available from The 


Methodist Publishing House, 150 Fifth 
Ave. N.Y.C. 
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Editor, JULIUS SCHATZ 


Board of Review, National Council of 
Jewish Audio-Visual Aids 


THE KING AND THE LION 


‘ign puppet film attempts to tell 
about friendship and brotherhood in 
a very simple and elementary manner. It 
is charming and pleasant, designed specifi- 
cally for small children, and seems to 
achieve its useful purpose in helping 
develop positive attitudes conducive to 
better understanding of the problems of 
living together. 

I! mins., color. Produced by Puppet 

Films, Middlebury, Ind. (1953). For sale 


and rent from Athena Films Inc., 165 
West 46th St., N. Y. 36. 


GROWTH THROUGH ART 


REPARED for teachers and for parent 

groups in an effort to explain the 
value, importance and meaningfulness of 
art in the cultural growth of children, this 
filmstrip is a sensitive and effective me- 
dium. When properly handled it should 
serve as a very useful tool, especially ef- 
fective for PTA meetings, for group 
leaders, and for teachers of art. 


50 frames, color, 1954. With two copies 

of script—from the Jewish Education 

Committee of New York, 1776 Broadway, 


THE BOOK AND THE IDOL 


Y arrangement of the American Fund 
for Israel Institutions an archaeo- 
logical collection, “From the Land of the 
Bible,” was exhibited in 1953 at the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York, and the Walters Art Gallery in 
Baltimore. Shot in the Metropolitan: 
Museum of Art, this film is a permanent 
record of the collection whose ancient, 
valuable and revealing objects it took two 
years to assemble from all over the world. 
As its title indicates, the film’s narrative 
theme is the ideological conflict between 
monotheism and paganism: Students of 
the Judaeo-Christian heritage will also 
find it interesting. An appropriate musi- 
ca! background creates a receptive mood 
for an unusual subject difficult to present. 
—R.L. 


'4 mins., color. Produced and distributed 

sale and rent) by the American Fund ° 

Israel Institutions, 267 W. St., 
N.Y.C. 23. 
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DIGGING FOR BURIED 
TREASURE: 


An Introduction to the 
Archaelogy of the Bible 


en is an excellent filmstrip presenta- 
tion of the archaeological expedition 
conducted by Dr. Nelson Glueck into 
King Solomon’s mines in the Negev, in 
Israel. Though with a tendency toward 
over-narration, it is nevertheless absorb- 
ing and interesting. It is also educational 
in many ways, and succeeds well in re- 
lating the Bible of the archaeologist, 
meanwhile bringing to life many of the 
exciting moments of Bible history. 


34 frames, color. For sale, including two 
copies of script, from the Commission 
on Jewish Education, Union of America 
Hebrew Congregations, 838 5th Ave., 
N.Y.C, 21. A 331/3 rpm record of the 
narration is also available. 


YOSEF 


— latest of Hadassah’s fine film pro- 
ductions tells about a young immi- 
grant lad from Baghdad who is given his 
opportunity to become “a somebody” 
through acceptance into a Youth Aliyah 
village in Israel. Although it moves some- 
what slowly at times, the story is emo- 
tionally vibrant, and its presentation is 
dramatic and interesting. YoseEr, in short, 
has impact, and can be used very ef- 
fectively to tell the story of the new life 
for young people in Israel. 


26 mins., color (fits into a half-hour tv 

slot). Produced by Hadassah, the Wo- 

men's Zionist Organization of America. 

For rent from the Hadassah Film Library, 
13 E. 37th St., N.Y.C. 16. 


The land is for those who tend it, and the 
fruits thereof . . . (from YOSEF) 


NEIGHBORS 


AS a consequence of a very insignificant 
and minor squabble, two neighbors 
destroy each other in this film parable, 
animated by Norman McLaren. The idea 
is well intended, but audience reaction 
to the violence and physical brutality of 
its development seem to rule out its ef- 
fectiveness, and its usefulness in showings 
before children and adolescents. It might 
very well be that, with proper editing, 
some of the horror could be reduced or 
eliminated and the film made palatable: 


14 mins., color, Produced by the Na- 

tional Film Board of Canada. For sale 

and rent from International Film Bureau 
Inc., Chicago and N.Y.C. 
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NEW FILM RELEASES 
FROM McGRAW-HILL 


The Most for Your Money— | 


Skillful presentation of 


good buying principles. 
For teen-agers and 
parent groups. | 


Health and Safety for You 
Psychology for Living 

2 new series of 5 films each, 
designed for presentday high 


school classes. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
BROCHURES and 1955 LISTING 


Text-Film Dept. 


McGraw-Hill 
330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 36 
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Nowadays, weights are carefully computed . . 


THE STORY OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES 

MAGINE a real estate dealer today, 

selling land that is four ox-rods wide 
or a day’s plowing worth! Nowadays we 
use measures which are standardized ac- 
cording to models housed in the Bureau 
of Standards in Washington, D.C. 

How our system of weights and mea- 
sures developed is a surprise to all children 
and to many adults. This film tells the 
story well, beginning with actual replicas 
of contrived measuring devices of long 
ago. Egyptian cubit sticks used in build- 
ing the Pyramids, footrules used in Rome, 
medieval calipers and scales, five German 
and Dutch rules, as well as eggshells, sea- 
shells, horns and gourds, all are shown 
against a convincing background. 

Prior to contriving such devices, men 
used parts of their bodies to gauge length. 
In Egypt, the cubit stick supposedly aver- 
aged the length of a man’s forearm. The 
cubit was divided into six palms, and each 
palm into six digits. The foot, was used 
in Rome, and divided into thumb widths 
called “‘uncias,” from which we derive 
our word “inch.” But with the breakup 
of the Roman Empire, each country pro- 
ceeded to develop its own measuring 
system, which resulted in great variety 
and confusion. 

Volume too had to be measured, as well 
as area, even in earliest days. We still 
speak of a pinch of salt, a handful of 
grain. Then came the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, and the French devised the metric 
system. Americans, however, continue to 
use the English system—wherein lie some 
of the difficulties children find in arith- 
metic today. 

Because of its historical background ma- 
terial, so interestingly presented, children 
want to see this film again and again. In- 
tended for enrichment rather than for 
actual teaching of fact, it is unusually 
good. This reviewer would like to see a 
companion film in the near future, ex- 
plaining current systems for measurement 
around the world, from India to Univac. 

—A.R.G. 


10 mins., b&w. Produced and distributed 
by Coronet Instructional Films Inc., 
Coronet Building, Chicago |, Ill. 
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Editor, AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN, Ph.D. 
Principal P.S, 39R, Staten Island, N. Y. 


RUNNING FOR SHERIFF 


OWBOY Careful is a determined little 

candidate for Sheriff of Gulliver's 
Gulch. Opposing him is Cowboy Care- 
less. Knowing that the office depends on 
winning a foot-race, Cowboy Careful goes 
to bed early, eats energy-producing food. 
Cowboy Careless, however, goes to sleep 
so late he is too tired to eat. Though he 
makes a determined effort, he loses the 
race; but, realizing his mistake, he mends 
his ways and is appointed Deputy 
Dependable by Sheriff Careful. 


Conboy Careful and Kid Careless on the cow- 


catcher of the Ghost Town 
locomotive ... 
Filmed in a real western ghost town 
against appealing scenic effects, and 
peopled only with children aged 6 to 10 
with their animal “buddies,” this film 
appeals strongly to youngsters. Its educa- 
tional message is skillfully blended with 
its dramatic story line, and in essence 
says: you can be a winner if you take care 
of yourself correctly; but if you lose be- 
cause you don’t take care of yourself, you 
can win something else if you change your 
ways. Though adults do not always ap- 
prove of sugar-coating specific learnings, 
children do, and in this case the young- 
sters seem to grasp very well the funda- 
mental lesson in health, safety and sports- 
manship while enjoying the story. For this 
reason the film should be especially good 
for television. We are told too that it 
goes well with children as young as three 
years of age. According to its producer 
also, it has been shown to classes of deaf 
children who were able to follow the story 
visually, point by point. For those who 
hear as well as see, the narrative is lively, 

and the original music is pleasing. 
—A.R.G. AND R.L. 
12 mins., color. Produced and distributed 


by Ed-Venture Films, 1122 Calada St., 
Los Angeles 23, Calif. 
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THE SHOW-OFF 


LTHOUGH most personality prob- 
4 lems plague the individual intro- 
spectively, the show-off poses a serious 
problem to others. Because he can only 
operate within a group, he ultimately 
brings discredit on those who at first ad- 
mire and encourage him. 

Jim Brewster is the show-off in this film. 
In the beginning, the attention he at- 
tracts with simple pranks satisfies him. 
In history class, for instance, he fouls up 
the teacher's presentation of test material 
by snapping rubber bands at the girls, 
acting innocent when reprimanded, and 
diverting the reprimand by falling off his 
chair. This sets the class on its ear, em- 
barrasses the teacher, and makes Jim feel 
like a million. 

He could be a good student but is too 
busy figuring ways of being the center of 


(Continued on page 17) 


GOLD RUSH BOY 


oon Gold Rush period has had ample 
coverage and colorful interpretation 
in film and radio stories. The contribution 
that Goto Rusu Boy makes is, that its 
slim story thread—a day in the life of a 
boy of that period—allows time for siudy 
of each unit of visuals. The mother lode 
country and its animals, panning for gold, 
baking bread, making daguerreotypes, and 
struggling over an old spelling book are 
among the scenes which present concise 
pictures of aspects of early California liv- 
ing. There is also a delightful scene of 
almost extinct Americana, when Aunt 
Nellie plays the dulcimer . . . This is not 
an adventure film and is not meant to be. 
It is a solid title that fits well into the 
curriculum work of the classroom. 
—GRACE GOODMAN 


16 mins., color or b&w. Produced and 

distributed by Churchill-Wexler Film 

Productions, 801 N. Seward St., Los 
Angeles, Calif, 
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HE rich American heritage of land, 
forest and water is accepted casually 
in this country—so casually, in fact, that 
our children grow up aware only of our 
national potentialities. Rarely are they 
aware of the problems basic to the full 
development of our inheritance, and its 
preservation. Yet authorities agree that 
on the understanding of conservation 
rests our continued and comfortable well 
heing. 

To assist the classroom teacher in fur- 
therance of this understanding the Con- 
servation Foundation has produced three 
live photography plus animation short 
films in color, titled: Your Frienp THE 
Sou. (Keep It or Lose It); Your FRienp 
Tue Water (Clean or Dirty); and Your 
FrienD THE Forest (Save It or Destroy 
It). Though just six minutes each in 
length, they are fascinating and memor- 
able. 

The children who screened them along 
with this reviewer were captivated by the 
sound effects, which are uncommonly 
good. Occasional messages tapped out by 
a typewriter were slightly disturbing be- 
cause the younger children could not 
read them. There was some question too 
about who is doing the narrating, at 
times. But these are minor criticisms 
easily obviated when, as is to be hoped, 
more of these films are produced. 


YOUR FRIEND THE SOIL 
Keep It-or=-Lose It! 


A little girl, marketing for her mother, 
selects a container of milk, a can of 
beans, and a bread. The milk turns sud- 
denly into a cow, the beans sprout, and 
the bread becomes growing wheat. 
Through a television screen, held up by 
the cow, we step through to a fine farm 
where the best practices are used to keep 
the land good. Here we find strip-crop- 
ping and contour plowing. The rain is 
retained as it should be, the result is lush 
growth, good harvest, and well stocked 
shelves in the grocery store. 

Again the little girl markets for her 
mother but this time the milk, beans and 
bread disappear. Taking her with him, 
the grocer jumps into his car and dashes 
off to the farm responsible for the empty 
shopping basket . . . and a miserable 
farm it is with its poor, mistreated land. 
When the rain comes the soil is washed 
away and the dead farm is abandoned. A 
dead farm means hunger. 4 

‘he conditions that affect our food re- 
Sources are presented as two sides of the 
sai story—what to do, and what not to 
do. Suggestions for using the film most 
effectively, and for simple experiments 
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ELEMENTARY CONSERVATION SERIES 


on the nature of soil, are helpfully pre- 
sented in an attractive Film Guide. It 
specifies intended audiences as junior and 
senior high school, also adult. These are 
possible. We feel the series will be strong- 


est, however, in the primary and middle 
grades. 


YOUR FRIEND THE FOREST 
Save It-or=—Destroy It 


Acting as “sidewalk superintendent” a 
boy is watching his new home being 
erected when one board on a lumber 
truck suddenly takes off—but not before 
the boy has jumped onto it. Away to the 
forest fly boy and board. 

They see animals and birds making 
their homes in the woods. They see trees 
being turned into lumber, and forest land 
replanted with seedlings trees. The board 
shows the boy how forests hold water. 

Back home, however, work on the new 
home has ceased. Signs all over the place 
tell the reason: “Work stopped, lumber 
shortage.” The board then flies the boy 
back to the forest to see it being deva- 
stated by fire, caused by a careless smoker. 
Animals and birds flee before the flames. 
But the trees cannot run. The forest dies. 

Here again is the two-sided approach: 
(1) Our forests must be protected and re- 
planted; and (2) our inheritance must 
not be destroyed. 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


YOUR FRIEND THE WATER 
Clean or Dirty 


The last drop of water hanging from a 
faucet magically holds a water sprite who 
asks the boy, filling his glass, if he wants 
to see where the water comes from, that 
he takes so for granted. Seizing the boy's 
hand, the sprite whisks him, ‘shrunk to 
suitable size, up the faucet, through the 
pipes, to the reservoir. Then on they go 
again, up a river to a stream, mountain 
pools and a waterfall from snow-capped 
peaks. On this beautiful, breath-taking 
journey they see the part that clear, pure 
water plays in the life of animals and man. 

When the boy, back home, goes fishing 
in a nearby stream he finds the water is 
dirty and smelly. His catch is not a frisky, 
silver, edible fish but an old black boot. 
Sewer and factory wastes have polluted 
the water and made it impossible for fish 
to live in. It is impossible for swimming, 
also. Foul water is dead water. The lesson 
is simply and easily learned. And it will 
be remembered, because of that journey 
to the mountains, in contrast with the 
water of the desecrated stream. —A.R.G. 


6 mins. each; color. Produced by ‘the 
Conservation Foundation. For sale and 
tent from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., Wilmette, Ill., and its libraries in 
N.Y.C., Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, Los 
Angeles, Birmingham (Mich.), Portland 
(Ore.}, Cleveland, Minneapolis. 


The Show-Off 


(Continued from page 16) 


attention. The Junior Play tryouts are 
cancelled because of his antics, and 
Martha’s party is ruined by a shambles he 
creates that makes Martha’s father down 
all “present day young people!” But it 
is when Jim incites a prank that sets the 
town against not just the Junior Class but 
the school that things take a turn. Called 
to the principal’s office, the Executive 
Committee of the Junior Class is told it 
must accept responsibility for the mis- 
deeds of their classmate. At this point the 
narrator (a girl student) addresses the 
audience and asks: “If you were in our 
shoes, what would you do?” Thus students 
viewing the film must in a sense write 
their own ending, and in so doing are 
bound to stir up some lively and con- 
structive discussion. This is a good film 
too for teacher training classes, and for 
parent-teacher meetings. —A.R.G. 


10 mins., b&w. Produced and distributed 
by Young America Films Inc., 
18 East 41st St., N.Y.C. 17. 


. educators seem to want it. 


Filmstrips 


(Continued from page 26) 


THE ComMMuNITY—LABORATORY OF CIT- 
IZENSHIP was intended to explain to the 
principals of the iron and steel industry 
group how to be helpful to the schools. 
Teachers who saw it asked for it as a 
teaching aid, probably because it some- 
what clarifies the purposes of education. 
It has also been used for surveys and 
reports. The problems it touches on are 
basic: the need for better financing, 
better buildings and equipment, etc. 
Albert L. Ayars, educational department 
director of a prominent New York public 
relations firm, prepared it. As a former 
teacher, principal, superintendent, and 
college professor of schood administration 
he has placed the emphasis where the 
Production- 
wise it is difficult to reconciJe the tired 
photography of this strip with the out- 
standing quality of the first four. But the 
well meaning intent of the Instityte to 
perform a service with this presentation 
must be recognized. ‘—J.B. 
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YORKVILLE, NEW YORK - 
The Neighborhood Way 


S it has grown and become known, 
the Yorkville Youth Council Inc. has 
drawn some support from other parts of 
the city, but its start was on the basis of 
its motto: “Use What You Have.” This 
meant the volunteer people of the neigh- 
borhood, and its: school buildings: the 
Council works in partnership with the 
Bureau of Community Education of the 
N.Y.C. Board of Education. Over the 
past six years, centers have been put into 
operation in five schools of this crowded, 
polyglot section of New York. Requests 
pour into the office of the project to know 

how it works. This film is the answer. 
Though made on a shoestring it is 
an interesting and challenging presenta- 
tion with many fine touches to be ob- 
served in the handling of its material. 
Assisted by staff people and volunteers, 
Krishna Singh—a graduate of the City 
College film workshop—photographed and 
edited it in just a few weeks. Simple as 
it is, THe NEIGHBORHOOD Way demon- 
strates inspiringly that it is possible for a 
group of citizens anywhere to serve the 
youth of its community with the facilities 

at hand, and at a cost within reach. 
—R.L. 

20 mins., for rent or sale from Yorkville 


Youth Council Inc., P. S. 96, 1532 York 
Ave., New York 28. 


CAREER: MEDICAL 
TECHNOLOGY 


S procedures become more complicated 
in medicine, the MD relies more and 
more upon the medical technologist in 
the laboratory. Though there are about 
20,000 of these on the official registry of 
the American Society of Clinical Path- 
ologists, a serious shortage prompted the 
grants from the American Cancer Society 
and the National Cancer Institute of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, for this film. 
It is about four classmates who choose 
medical technology as a career, though 
each makes a different approach . . . The 
story is developed in a good and whole- 
some atmosphere, with believable char- 
acters. It is well photographed, in excel- 
lent color. Supervised by the American 
Society of Medical Technologists, it is 
subject accurate. As a film it lacks imagi- 
nation and inspiration. It also leans 
heavily on the flashback, a confusing de- 
vice at best. It is a good exposé, how- 
ever, of what medical technology is like, 
and should be helpful to school vocational 
and guidance people. The veracity and 
frankness of some procedure shots is par- 
ticularly commendable in that they make 
clear there are messy jobs to be done too. 
24 mins., color. For loan or purchase, 
National Committee for Careers in Medi- 


cal Technology, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


INSECT CATCHERS 
of the Bog Jungle 


ANY films depicting the aggressive 
propensities of nature have been re- 
leased within the past few years, the ma- 
jority of which—although beautiful—have 
held an element of the gruesome. This 
color short, however, which shows such 
insect-catchers as the sundew, the pitcher 
plant and the Venus flytrap at work, is 
still a pleasant film from start to finish. 
Perhaps this is because there is no hos- 
tility in its realism, no sentimentality in 
its beauty. Things are simply shown as 
they are. Some enjoyment may be due 
also to the scenes where some insects, 
even if only a few, escape the traps so 
carefully set for them by nature—which 
seems to indicate that even in nature there 
is a “gambler’s chance” for survival. 
William M. Harlow, the producer- 
photographer of this film, is a photo- 
graphic contributor to Disney’s “True Life 


Adventure Series” and has also made sev- 
eral films on his own. This one will ap- 
peal to naturalists of almost any age. 
The trapping mechanism of each of the 
plants is shown with extremely close shots 
revealing the operation minutely. The en- 
tire treatment is authoritative—and, per- 
haps unexpectedly for a subject of this 
kind, is not without humor. 

—GRACE GOODMAN 


10 mins., color. For rent from Syracuse 

University Film Library. Purchase from 

William M. Harlow, 903 Comstock Ave., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


PREVIEWS I 


Classroom 


JAMAICA PROBLEM 


LTHOUGH released in 1950 in the 

J. Arthur Rank Tuis Mopern AGE 
series, here is a straight-from-the-shoulder 
presentation of a subject that is timely 
now, in view of the recent election (Janu- 
ary 12/55) in which Bustamente and his 
Jamaica Labor Party were defeated by 
C. S. Manley and the People’s National 
Party. The political sequence in this 
film is perhaps overlong, but it is invalu- 
able for the insight it provides into the 
background of Jamaica’s current govern- 
ment and relationship with Britain, par- 
ticularly in view of the scheduled Con- 
ference on West Indian Federation, to be 
held on the basis of the tentative agree- 
ment reached in 1953 by the Islands, each 
of which is at present a separate colony. 
JaMAIcaA PRoBLEM has significance also 
as a “study guide” for the less privileged 
areas of anywhere on the globe. As its 
amazingly frank commentary points out: 
“This is not only a time of economic 
crisis, but the testing time of adjustment . 
vetween the races.” 

The stress is on the struggle for econom- 
ic survival and re-organization, but the 
natural beauties of the island are not 
overlooked. A fine selection of intimate 
scenes of Jamaicans, in spite of the pover- 
ty versus riches illustrated, leaves one 
with a hopeful feeling for these 22-million 
people of mixed races and blood. Some 
particularly revealing and entertaining 
scenes include an old English quadrille 
danced sedately to European music per- 
formed by a native stringed orchestra in 
a market place; traditional drum and 
dance exercises in the mountains; some 
fascinating religious voodoo; and the jazz 
of the younger people in Jamaica’s fast 
growing cities. -R.L. 


20 mins., for rent or sale from British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


REVIEWS 


ommunily 


BEAVER VALLY 


HIS second in the Dinsey TRvuE-LiFE 

ADVENTURE series may not be better 
than SEAL IsLAND, which won an Academy 
Award, but it is more appealing. The 
scenery is more pleasing, and the beaver 
more anthropomorphized. Patient photo- 
graphy and fitting together of the jigsaw 
pieces tells a continuing story of one 
beaver from a kit, through his courtship 
of a young beaver widow, home building 
for her and her son, persistence as a pro- 
vider, and skill as an engineer in nature’s 
scheme. In all these things, and in his 
relationships with the animals and other 
wild life of the beaver pond community, 
the motivations and emotions implied to 
him are human and readily understand- 
able. It was no surprise that youngsters, 
from the first through the sixth grade, 
loved it. What did surprise me was the 
reaction of an adult group of pretty 
blase businessmen, who sat spellbound 
throughout. Many had seen the picture in 


-the local theater but viewing it under the 


church roof made for a difference in at- 
titude. When the question was put at 
the film’s end, whether it carried any re- 
ligious message, there was a spontaneous 
burst of discussion. All felt that, although 
there is no direct approach, a picture like 
BEAVER VALLEY fills the viewer with won- 
der for the divine organization revealed in 
the lives of mute creatures, and the order- 
liness of creation itself. 

Both children and adults were en- 
thusiastic about the pictorial beauty of 
BrAVER VALLEY and the wonderful way 
in which the music has been made to 
blend with and interpret nature’s own 
sound effects. Highpoint in this con- 
nection is of course the “Frog Symphony.” 

— (REV.) T. E. MILLER 


32 mins., Technicolor. For rental and 

lease-purchase: Walt Disney Productions, 

16mm Film Division, 2400 W. Alameda 

Ave., Burbank, Calif, or your local 
Disney dealer. © 
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HE first Sitty SymMpuonigs, released 

in 1931, marked the entry of color as 
integral to Disney product. It wasn’t 
very good color by present standards per- 
haps, but it opened a fairy world for the 
imagination, and Sitty SympPHoniEs fol- 
lowed one another with bewildering suc- 
cess for the next four or five years. Among 
the most popular were the three which 
make up ParapE #6: LitrLE HIAWATHA 
(May, 1937), ELMER ELEPHANT (March 
1936), and THe Tortoise AND THE HARE 
(Academy Award winner, 1933-34). They 
are just as captivating as ever, if not more 
so; for here is the childlike Disney world 
of whimsy without any of the sadism or 
unresolved frustrations that characterize 
today and its screen mirroring of itself. 
These are the tender, human, humorous, 
healthy, endearing Disneys—taking _li- 
berties with Aesop and the Longfellow 
classic, but in a delightful and excusable 
way. In addition to being good entertain- 
ment, they are in good taste and ethically 
motivated. 

The lesson of THE TorToisE AND THE 
Hare, of course, is that the race does not 
always go to the swift. ELMER ELEPHANT 
is a candy-coated lecture on outer oppear- 
ance versus the true man—or pachyderm. 
LittLe HiAwatTna, a gentle gem, is a pic- 
ture of man, puny but thinking well of 
himself, playing one-upon-a-time in his 
universe and experimenting with his pow- 
ers for destruction or friendship . . . For 
young children, Parape #6 is the best 
yet. The bang-bang War II and tv gen- 
eration gives it a mixed reception. For 
old Disney fans it re-kindles the flame. 

PaRADE #5 is composed of a trio of 
travesties originally released to the 
theaters in 1944-45. How To Pray Foor- 
BALL, How To Swim and How To RwE 
A Horse “kid” these sports. A Horse has 
perhaps most popular appeal. But all 


three are really special occasion subjects 
and, since their humor is relative to the 
viewer's own knowledge and experience, 
are not really enjoyed by youngsters. 
PARADE #4 stars Donald Duck and his 
nephews, for the most part, in Goop 
Scouts (1938), RuicHtTs, and 
HAWAUAN Ho.ipay. These are run-of- 
the-mill, basically silly, sometimes fright- 
ening. funny if you like humor in this 
kind of slapstick vein. —ROHAMA LEE 


3-on-a-reel, 26!/, mins., Technicolor. 

Single subjects, 8'/2 mins. For rent from 

Walt Disney |!6mm Division, 2400 W. 
Alameda Ave., Burbank, Calif. 


FREEDOM TO READ 


Reviewed by Mrs. Alice Dalbey, Assistant 

in Charge of Program Planning, American 

Heritage Project of the American Li- 

brary Association. 

FTER elosing time in a public library, 

a Mr. Jones remains in the stacks. 
He explains to Mrs. Greene, the librarian, 
he is making a list of books he thinks 
should not be on the shelves. Their 
authors, he says, are Communists and 
fellow-travellers. Does she approve of 
these books? Mrs. Greene protests that 
her own opinion is not important: a 
library must provide all points of view. 
Mr. Jones insists this is doing the Com- 
munists’ work for them. Mrs. Greene 
suggests ke meet with the library board. 
At this meeting she presents her case on 
the importance of free access to informa- 
tion and opinion, reads extracts from the 
“Freedom to Read” statement of the 
American Library Association, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's message on the subject. 
The chairman of the library board says: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, it’s up to you 
now.” 

Both sides of the case would seem to 
be presented by the film, but more em- 
phasis is placed on the librarian’s side 
and sympathy is obviously directed toward 
her. This would not be a cause for 
criticism in a straightforward presentation 
of the problem but may be regarded as 
a weakness in a film designed for dis- 
cussion. Also, the librarian is somewhat 
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to tau LUN 
By CAROLYN HARROW 


Because parents and teachers ask us "to see or not to see?" about films in their local 
theaters, FILM NEWS has undertaken to experiment with a theatrical film department. 
Comments from our readers as to its usefulness will be welcomed. Address them to 


FILM NEWS, 444 Central Park West, N.Y.C. 25, Attn: Carolyn Harrow 


Harrow was a teacher of English and dramatics in the New York public school system, 
helped draw up the Motion Picture Syllabus for the N.Y. Board of Education, is a 
member of the National Board of Review. 


O my surprise the critics were lenient 

with Brack TurspAy, which stars 
Edward G. Robinson. The protagonist 
and his cell neighbor, on the eve of 
awaiting the chair, contrive a getaway 
from the execution chamber. It is not 
till the end of the plot that they get their 
come-uppance. For an hour and a half 
the script affords Robinson, a spitting 
likeness in face and deed to a gorilla, the 
opportunity to win first prize for brutality. 
Even though good triumphs in the end, 
after an orgy of cruelty we remember the 
sadism and not the moral tagged on. 

In defense of this plot it has been 
argued that Shakespeare’s plots are often 
brutal. But Shakespeare’s plots were 
compensated and supplemented by great 
poetry and strength in characterization. 
For my part, there is neither poetry nor 
individual characterization in movies like 
Biack ‘TurspAy. To my way of thinking. 
they are in large part responsible for 
juvenile delinquency. 


e For character development, rarely 
found in movies, we recommend ‘THE 
Country Gr. In it, Bing Crosby—with- 
out the help of Alcohol Anonymous but 
with the psychological understanding of 
his wife and a sympathetic director—picks 
up the shattered pieces of his career and 
makes a_ successful comeback. Grace 
Kelly portrays the wife, at first embittered; 
then, emotionally awakened by a man 
other than her husband; but finally and 
convincingly, the faithful wife. It is a 
role worth analyzing. 

@ Prince oF Payers affords opportunity 
for handsome Richard Burton as Edwin 
Booth to deliver with intelligence and 
appeal, favorite passages from Shake- 
speare. For his contribution I could see 
the film again, though it would be a trial 
to endure a second time Maggie Mc- 
Namara’s  part—quite a bore as it is 
written and acted. While Hollywood 
deserves credit for the attempt to untype 
her, yet she had best not stray so far from 


Young People 
(Continued from page 10) 

account. When looking at the first “rough- 
cut” of any film tor the Foundation, she 
is apt to “disconcert the producers by 
asking to see it without any sound track. 
If she can get the story in focus without 
dialogue explanations, then it is ten to 
one the child audience will get the point. 


Lecation Filming 

A variety of outdoor settings are fea- 
tured in these films. The London scene 
was depicted in THE STOLEN PLANs, Skip 
Kins, THe Doc AND THE DiAMONDs. Scot- 
land was used for JOHNNY ON THE RuN, 
the hero of which is a Polish orphan who 
runs away and is helped by the boys and 
girls of an International Children’s Vil- 
lage. Tim Drisco.t’s Donkey takes place 
in Ireland; Birp IsLanp was made in the 
Channel Islands. Heicurs oF DANGER, 
dealing with an Alpine Car Rally, was 
filmed in England, France, Italy and 
Austria, while THe CLUE OF THE MISSING 
Ape was made in Gibraltar. Children’s 
Films Foundation is now entering the 
popular realm of science-fiction with 
Fiyinc Eye. Yugoslavia comes into the 
picture with Kekec, in an English version 
made after the success of the original with 
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children at the 1952 Edinburgh Film 
Festival. Indonesia’s simple and delicately 
made MArpbI AND THE MONKEY gets roars 
of applause wherever it is shown. 


World Interest — 

It is no empty compliment that Mary 
Field has been invited to talk and advise 
in Germany, Holland, Italy, Austria, and 
that she was one of Britain’s delegates 
on the working party on Children’s Films 
set up by the Cultural Committee of the 
Brussels Treaty Organization. 

Her aim during her tour in Australia 
and New Zealand, was not only to orga- 
nize distribution in the Commonwealth, 
but also to gain a wider knowledge of 
international reactions among the child 
audiences of the world and to explore 
further the possibilities of international 
film-making. 


Editor’s Note: 


Children's Film Foundation features 
available from United World Films 
(N.Y.C.) are: JOHNNY ON THE RUN, 
BUSH COUNTRY ADVENTURE, CIRCUS 
BOY, RIDERS OF THE NEW FOREST, 
FORTUNE LANE, SECRET TUNNEL, 
MYSTERIOUS POACHER, JEAN'S 
PLAN. 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


‘Tne Moon Is Brus as to play a Victorian 
wile. 

Teachers will find it an_ interesting 
project to have pupils check on the his- 
toricity of this movie. For such an assign- 
ment a good reference is Robert Down- 
ing’s article in the February issue of 
Films in Review. 

e Tne Brivces Ar Toxo-Ri, based on 
Michener’s novel, will remain long in the 
memory for its dramatic impact, and for 
acting perfection on the part of Fredric 
March, William Holden, and Grace 
kelly. 

e Barrie Taxi claims audience approval 
as a modest, restrained war picture about 
the helicopter air rescue service. The 
two leads build up _ straightforward, 
rugged, characteristically American types. 
e In the foreign field THE WaceEs oF 
Fear (Le Salaire de la Peur) provides 
skilled acting by natives, and the vivid 
local atmosphere of a qualid town in 
America. Four of its indigent citizens 
grab at the chance to drive, for a fee, 
tanks of explosives over a bumpy road. 
Marvelous camera work helps unfold a 
plot of hysteric suspense. 

Ruvce, featuring the 
French battalion of the United, Nation’s 
army in Korea, includes all the factors of 
a superior war picture: notably, individual 
characterization, and instructive photog- 
raphy. The latter is in Gevacolor, a 
Belgian process said to be making its 
American debut in this film. 

Duvivier, director of Pom Carorre 
and Le Petir Monpe Don CaMILLo, 
has lived up to our expectations of him 
in For Henrietta. A _ witty 
comedy satire exposing two script writers 
“creating” a screenplay, it takes some 
whacks at the film industry which strike 
home—Hollywood being “home” in this 
instance. 

e For juveniles we recommend 20,000 
LeacuEs UNpER THE Sea, Jules Verne’s 
classic, brought up to date by climaxing 
it with an atomic explosion, spectacular 
in color. This science fiction movie 
reaches the highest pitch of excitement 
when the live sea monster, a giant squid, 
attacks the inanimate sea monster, the 
unearthly ship Nautilus. 

Cinemascope never appeared to better 
advantage than in the assault of the war 
whooping, red. cannibals, plausibly 
checked by the hero’s barrage of elec- 
tricity. 

Kirk Douglas, in the role of a roistering 
harpooner, appeals to the youngsters’ 
sense of humor, as does the food at the 
cabin-table which, among other dishes, 
includes cooked octopus, and sperm 
whale’s milk. 
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Religious and Intercultural 


(Continued from pages 14 and 15) 


JERUSALEM 


eS. the story is not too well 
knit and the photography could be 
improved upon, nonetheless this film- 
strip, designed for Junior and Senior 
High School ages, does fulfil some objec- 
tives—in particular, the description of 
sites and scenes of ancient and modern 
Jerusalem. —J. SCHATZ 
51 frames, color, Jewish Education Com- 


mittee of New York, 1776 Broadway, 
N.Y.C. 19. 


SOULS IN CONFLICT 
(Continued from page 14) 

Scenes of the English countryside, of the 
vicarage left behind by the young actress, 
and of the crowds that attended the meet- 
ings in Harringay Arena are authentic. As 
well as being an effective vehicle for its 
message, Sours IN ConFLict is a particu- 
larly fine example of artistic motion 
picture craftsmanship. 

At present available in 35mm only, it 
is expected that the film will be in 16mm 
soon also, for nontheatrical showing in 
local churches and community halls. 

—T. E. MILLER 

75 mins., color. Address inquiries to 

Billy Graham Evangelistic Films Inc., 


2627 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


THROUGH THE YEARS: 


Jewish Women in 
American History 


ERY little is known about the role 

played by Jewish women in building 
both the Jewish and the general commu- 
nity in the United States. The National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods has 
performed a real service in researching 
and compiling the material in this film- 


‘ strip, full of surprising information. 


It was a Jewess, Lillian Wald, who 
founded the Visiting Nursing Service of 
New York City and the Henry Street 
Settlement House. As result also of a con- 
versation with Miss Wald, President 
Theodore Roosevelt established the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau. Rebekah Kohut 
worked without compensation as an or- 
ganizer for the Federal Employment 
Clearing House for the under-privileged 
—which might be considered a forerunner 
of the Federal Employment Agency. 
Among other women noted are Ernestine 
Rose, active both in the anti-slavery and 
the women’s sufferage movements; Emma 
Lazarus, whose immortal verses are in- 
scribed on the base of the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor; and Hen- 
rietta Szold, founder of the Hadassah. 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


What is particularly interesting about 
this presentation is its inclusion of women 
not so well known but who, in their daily 
activities, also contributed greatly to life 
in this country from its frontier days. 
Filmstrip narration should not sound 
like a speech from the pulpit—which it 
does, here. Though well written, it is 
over-long. But, during this period when 
the American Jewish Tercentenary is be- 
ing observed, THRouGH THE YEARS is a 
particularly timely resource. For the his- 
torical information it so ably presents it 
will without doubt be continuously useful, 
and its art work is excellent. —R.L. 


39 frames, color. Produced and distrib- 

uted by the National Federation of 

Temple Sisterhoods, 838 Fifth Ave., 
nw. ¥. 28. 


TO: FS12 Education Dept. 
1 ORDE United World Films, Inc. | 
| NOW! 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y. 
1 tam enclosing $4.00 each for the fol- 
' lowing filmstrips from the “Earth and 
I its Peoples” Series. Please send to me 
I the following as soon as they become 1 
available (add postal charges). i 
CIRCLE: 1 23 45 6 75 

| 

School 
I 
Address 1 
City and State. 
Signats 
q 
Position 


The Award-Winning Series About the World We Live In...in FILMSTRIP Form 


“THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES” 


(Based on the Film Series produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates) 


Here at last are the first seven filmstrips of the world-famous 
“Earth and Its Peoples” Series, filmed by Louis de Rochemont. 
All 36 filmstrips will be released during the spring semester. 
Each filmstrip contains approximately fifty frames (35 mm. 
black and white), and is completely curriculum-integrated. 
Order today from the handy blank at left! 


CONCEPTS OF HOME AND FAMILY LIFE IN 
VARIOUS REGIONS OF THE WORLD 


1. U.S. Community and Its Citizens 

2. Desert Nomads (French Morocco) 

3. Eskimo Sea Hunters (Northwestern Alaska) 
4. Farming in South China (Si River Valley) 


FILMS INC 


1445 Park Avenue 


New York 29, N.Y. 


5. Farmer Fisherman (Norway) 
6. Mountain Farmers (Switzerland) 
7. Nomads of The Jungle (Malaya) 
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An original and _ sociological 
film presentation 


“THE GOOD BEGINNING” 


special exercises for children. 
Age level: 3 to 8 


_ GOLDEN KEY PRODUCTIONS INC. 


1921 HILLHURST AVE. 
Hollywood 27, California 


16mm Sound 


SCREEN CLASSICS 
“LORNA DOONE’—Color 
“LOST HORIZON” 
“MR. SMITH 
GOES TO WASHINGTON” 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s 


“BLACK ARROW” and 
“KIDNAPPED” 


Write for catalog: 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


1425 E. Central, Wichita 2, Kansas 


WHAT ABOUT 
DRINKING ? 


A new, dramatic YAF 16mm film 
_ produced in collaboration with 
the Center of Alcohol Studies, 
Yale University. 


Especially planned for school, 
church and community youth 


groups ,. . designed to stimulate 
young people to analyze, discuss, 
and formulate desirable attitudes 
about the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages. The latest motion picture in 


YOUNG AMERICA'S popular Dis- 
cussion Problems Series. (1 reel 
—$50.00) 


All YAF films are available for 
preview prior to purchase. The 
new YAF catalog of more than 
150 teaching films is now avail- 
able. Write for your free copy. 


YOUNG AMERICA 
FILMS, INC. 


18 EAST 41st STREET 
New York 17, New York 
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HEALTH AND WELFARE 


FILM 
CLIPS 


@ It’s All in Knowing How (13!'4 mins., 
Kodachrome, cleared for tv) is for high 
school groups and adults. Bob Throy has 
been a star on the football team but has 
slumped. His parents and the athletic 
cgach manoeuvre him into understanding 
his eating habits are to blame. In helping 
the girl he admires prepare her nutrition 
project in biology, Bob learns how the in- 
dividual can make the best of himself when 
he takes care of himself. Included in the 
film is a helpful chart on food selection.—- 
Purchase or borrow from National Dairy 
Council, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago, Il. 


® Program for Handicapped Children (22 
mins., b&w) presents a day in the life of 
a physically handicapped student in 
Branch Brook, one of Newark, N. J.,’s 
Special Schools. The film was written and 
developed by educator specialists in co- 
operation with the Dept. of Libraries and 
Audio-Visual Education and, although all 
the children portrayed are handicapped, it 
stresses the fact that theirs is the same 
educational program as children in other 
public schools in Newark. In addition they 
receive the kind of treatment that will help 
them adjust to their physical condition. 
Every phase of the subject is touched on: 
transportation, occupational, speech, physi- 
cal therapy, conferences with parents, etc. 
—For sale and rent from the Dept. of 
Special Education, Bd. of Education, 
Newark 2, N. J. 


® Your Children Walking (18 mins.), illus- 
trates with liveliness and humor the im- 
portance of healthy feet, stressing the 
value to the growing child of suitable exer- 
cise, regulated rest, and careful attention 
to footwear. It also touches on remedial 
exercises, and medically prescribed shoes. 
For rent, British Information Services, 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. For sale, 
McGraw-Hill, N. Y. C. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


® The Woodward Way (30 mins., color) 
is the unusual story of a concern function- 
ing with a minimum of supervisory per- 
sonnel, and the distinctive Woodward 
system whereby every worker’s pay is 
determined by the vote of associate work- 
ers under a “you-can-make what-you’re 
worth” plan. The concern, founded on 
these principles in 1870, makes governors 
for the deisel, aircraft, water turbine and 
allied fields—Inquire, Atlas Film Corp. 
(the. producer), 1111 South Blvd., Oak 


THE WOODCUTTER'S WILFUL WIFE is a 
University of California production. (Review 
page 23) 


Park, Ill.; or the Woodward Governor Co., 
Rockford, II. 


@ All I Need Is A Conference (30 mins., 
plus training manual, and a conference 
leadership booklet) deals dramatically with 
the basic business problem of production 
delays resulting in cancelled orders, and 
its solution through a supervisors’ confer- 
ence. But the meeting could not have 
achieved its purpose without effective con- 
ference leadership. This is a film on that 
ait—Address General Electric Co., Edu- 
cation and Training Services Dept., 570 
Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 


TEACHING 

® School Board In Action (26 mins., color, 
also b&w) is more an illustrated discussion 
than a motion picture but is a timely pfe- 
sentation, and the only one on how school 
boards operate. Welford’s includes citizens 
primarily concerned with better schools for 
the children, with “the expense,” and with 
possible “subversive propaganda.” The 
film’s basic concern is to inspire and guide 
all school board members in their responsi- 
bilities, and to indicate avenues of co- 
operation with the community.—Sponsored 
by the Kellogg Foundation, for the Na- 
tional School Boards Assoc. Available, 


rent or sale, from EFLA, 345 E. 46th St., 
—R. L. 


N. Y. C. Free for television. 
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Classroom and Community ED-VENTURE FILMS presents . . . 


(Continued from page 18) A NEW LOOK IN EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
THE WOODCUTTER’S WILFUL WIFE 


TREE with magic powers implores a poor woodcutter to 
spare it. The woodcutter does so, and the tree rewards 


him with worldly goods. But the wife is not satisfied with “RUNNING FOR SHERIFF” 


riches. She wants power also, and eggs her husband on until 


For Classroom and Television 


successively he becomes mayor, the colonel who can command An experimental motivation adventure 
the mayor, the general with authority over the colonel, and in nutrition and character building 
the king whese suthority Genel. now the "SHERIFF" is an exciting new educational film tool used by 
cutter’s wife is worried about losing the power she has. “The 
tree gave the power to us . . . We must get the power of the © PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
tree.” This time her husband balks about fulfilling her wish, @ PAROCHIAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
and she goes along with him to see herself that it is carried out. © STATE HEALTH DEPARTMENTS 

Up to this point the picture, though slow moving, is quite @ EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARIES 
convincing and well characterized. It goes off here, however; — throughout the country 
unfortunately, because it could easily have been a first rate . .. providing a stimulating and lasting learning 
presentation of its theme . . . What's wrong is perhaps in the experience for children 
too strong characterization of the woman as against the too and great fun for the family as welll 
weak man. Her conversion is too sudden and complete, his “RUNNING FOR SHERIFF" was called the best film of 1954 
defection unnecessary and inexplicable. It would have been for children, by Saturday Review. 
better, even when it is too late to save the tree, had he not Film News says: “Its educational message is skilfully 
run away but taken a stand that would have helped her arrive blended with its dramatic story line." 
at acceptance of the punishment she brings down on them See for yourself why children like and learn from 
both. As is, there is no real character development for either 
one of them, therefore no “lesson” except what comes out of “RUNNING FOR SHERIFF” 
subsequent discussion. And the film does provoke discussion, 
though we think it should not be used on a level lower than For purchase, preview or rental print—in color or black-and-white 


junior high school. It is a “fairy story,” yes; but not -exactly 
for children. E D - Vv E T U R E F L AA 


20 mins., b&w. For sale and rent from the University of 
California, Educational Film Sales Dept., Los Angeles, Calif. 


1122 South Calada Avenue, Los Angeles 23, Calif. 


COMMERCIAL PICTURE 


was Spri 
EQUIPMENT, INC 


1802 W. COLO® 
CHICAGO 26: VU. 


more Spectacular 
RENT or BUY 


BIG 


FAST-FOLD 
aspect SCREEN 


’ 
j 
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SPICE OF LIFE 


T has been said that variety is the spice 

of life. Certainly, if variety is any 
criterion on which to base judgment, 
filmstrips are having a very well spiced life 
span these days. They are available in a 
wide variety of subject areas, for all levels 
of study and interest, and are produced 
after a variety of patterns. 

There are filmstrips with captions and 
without; in cartoon form, and in direct 
photography; in color and in black and 
white; in novel subject treatment and in 
dignified, traditional curriculum format. 
If you really want to use illustrative ma- 
terial for lesson or lecture, you can find 
something to suit many needs, planned 
to keep you visualizing everything from 
atoms to zebras. But one thing remains a 
constant—the ultimate effectiveness of 
what you use depends in large measure 
on how you use it! So, in your enthusias- 
tic fervor of previewing, don’t forget to 
take an overview, and be sure that your 
technique of utilization does justice to the 
material you select. 


Animals and Stories 


@ Jam Handy Organization (2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.)—Visual 
aids are often said to be good materials 
because they do away with over-verbalism. 
Two new series produced by Jam Handy 
do just this. PicrurE Stories For READING 
Reapiness and THE FARMER’s ANIMAL 
FrIENDs are especially prepared with the 
needs of pre- and beginning readers in 
mind. They are the type of filmstrip 
which helps elicit discussion, story-telling 
and creative writing. PicrurE SToORIEs 
deals with those simple, recurrent things 
so dear to all children: a new puppy, a 
new tooth, visits to the zoo, happy family 
episodes. The absence of captions leaves 
it up to the viewer to use imagination in 
providing appropriate descriptions to fit 
the pictures. Such material is excellent 
for language arts work . . . THE FARMER’s 
ANIMAL Frienps is backgrounded by a 
child’s visit to a favorite uncle’s farm to 
see cows, horses, pigs, sheep, chickens, cats 
and how they are provided for by their 
mothers as well as the farmer; what char- 
acteristic sounds they make; the special 
names for the young, etc. Child viewers 
will probably engage in lively discussions 
about animals they have seen personally 
and pets they have in their homes. We 
recommend these strips to encourage 
participatjon. 
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was work and fun for 


Americana 


@ Museum Extension Service (10 East 
43rd St., New York 17)—Those interested 
in backgrounds of American history and 
culture will find two filmstrips offered by 
this company to be particularly appro- 
priate. THe American COLonies gives us 
a sort of comparative glimpse of the pat- 
terns of life in the different colonies. 
From maple sugaring Indian style and 
whale skinning in Nantucket and New 
Bedford to Christmas Eve at Mt. Vernon, 
we see some of the things so typical of 
life in the early days. Examples are shown 
of corn husk dolls, early homes and 
shelters, lighting fixtures and lamps, early 
school rooms. This is good resource ma- 
terial on which to base study, and is 
helpful in arranging exhibits of materials 
for display purposes. 


® Currier and Ives’ America is a col- 
lection of 40 of the colorful lithographs 
of these famous printmakers. It provides 
additional material for our study of life 
in early days. Included are the Great Fire 
in Chicago, American farm scenes, an 
early view of San Francisco in 1851, 
Central Park in the winter of 1862, and 
life on the prairie. As with the other 
filmstrip here reviewed, this is resource 
material helpful for building ideas and 
concepts of things which contributed to 
the growth and development of the 
American pattern of life. 


Aiea Mill, the only sugar refinery in Hawaii . . 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, Department of 


sS Communications, New York University 


U.S. - British 


© Heritage Filmstrips, Inc. (89-11 - 63rd 
Drive, Rego Park, N.Y. 74)—Three new 
filmstrips have been added to the 
BACKGROUNDS OF OuR FREEDOM series. 
One of these, ZENGER AND FREEDOM OF 
Tue Press, is an original production of 
the company. Two are imports from 
England’s “Common Ground” series. 
They are DevELOPMENT OF THE BritisH 
EvecroraL System, Part I (1200-1832), 
and Part II (1832 to Present). The unit 
represents very complete coverage of the 
importance of a free press and electorate 
in a democratic society. The stories are 
well told and there is considerable factual 
information which will provide good re- 
source data for students. In presenting the 
Zenger story many old sources were con- 
tacted and the pictorial matter is well 
reconstructed. Preparation has been done 
with the needs of high school social studies 
pupils in mind. 


© Filmstrip House (15 West 46th St., 
N.Y.C. 36) is distributing a new Roger 
Wade Production series of 6 color film- 
strips on Hawaii. Interest is high these 
days in Hawaii and the possibilities of its 
inclusion as the 49th state in the U.S.A. 
Too little is known about these islands, 
their people, their life today and their 
history. Hawau-U.S.A. is devoted to tell- 
ing this story under the following head- 
ings: Hawan Berore THE Waite Man: 
Hawat—From Monarcny To U.S. Ter- 
RITORY; CAPITAL OF HAWAII, 
U.S.A.; How Hawat Earns Its Livine: 
Hawau-—Its AND Customs; and 
Hawa Anp STATEHOOD. Endorsed by the 
Governor of Hawaii and civic organiza- 
tions of the Islands, the series was pre- 
pared by the Hawaiian lecturer, Kani 
Evans. Photography and color are good 
and the subject coverage quite complete. 
The pictures are not captioned. A manual 
for each strip gives very complete de- 
scriptive data. It is particularly interesting 
to note the many racial groups repre- 
sented among the people, and the eco- 
nomic resources represented by the prod- 
ucts. Specially prepared for junior and 
senior high school social studies, they are 
usable with elementary classes as well. 
There is also a great deal in them to 
interest adult groups, and anyone want- 
ing to acquire a true picture of this color- 
ful and historically unique area. 
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U.S. History 


e Yale University Press (386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16,)}—This company con- 
tinues production of its PAGEANT OF 
America Ficmstrips, with Unit XIII to 
XVIII. The six new strips bring us EarLy 
AmerICANS ON THE HiGuH Seas; CALIFoR- 
NIA, TEXAS AND THE MEXICAN WAR; 
SLAVERY AND WAR BETWEEN THE STATEs; 
Union AND RECONSTRUCTION; THE AGE 
oF REFORM; FARMER, RANCHER AND Cow- 
soy. As in all the filmstrips of this series, 
use has been made of many original paint- 
ings, sources such as museums and histor- 
ical collections, and photographs. The 
authenticity of the material has been 
carefully verified, and there is a gold mine 
of historical information supplied. This 
type of filmstrip is actually a reference 
shelf of projectible source data, and can 
be used for many units of work. These 
are not filmstrips to be “shown” once, 
but which should be projected in whole 
and in part as occasion arises and when- 
ever classroom work reveals a need for 
amplification, research and _ discussion 
about the many things contributing to 
understanding and appreciation of the 
ever-ongoing stream of history. 


Pan - America 

© New York Times (224 West 43rd St., 
N.Y.C.)—The ever-increasing importance 
of understanding world events makes it 
necessary to have current materials for 
the classroom. The Times has contributed 
greatly in this field and has served to 
bring headline areas and personages into 
the school. Recent releases are CHANGING 
Americas and PAN AMERICAN PARTNERS. 
The latter is a glimpse into events and 
personalities that have affected life in 
the other American countries. It presents 
both political and military episodes and 
touches on the activities of U.S. concerns 
operating in the Latin areas. The former, 
CHANGING Americas, deals with the sev- 
eral transitions that have affected our way 
of life in our own country and is really 
the story of our changing economic and 
Social structure, showing many of the 
Inventions, objects and processes that have 
con‘ributed to this change. Its best use 
is for studying factors in the development 
of United States. 
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American Desert 
e Pat Dowling Pictures (1056 S. Robert- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif.)—The 
life and objects of the desert have always 
fascinated us. Three recent color film- 
strips—DEsERT ANIMAL LIFE, DESERT 
PLant LirE AND Desert Rocks—satisfy- 
ingly feed that fascination. They provide 
a very complete picture story of desert 
phenomena, and do it is an attractive, ap- 
pealing and interesting way. Direct color 
photography gives us a glimpse of glowing 
cactus flowers, fossilized trees looking like 
rocks, and tiny sand animals. Filmstrips 
of this type are a projected field trip 
which enables us to go places and see 
things we might otherwise know only as 
terms on a printed page. The strips re- 
viewed here can be used in social studies 
classes, nature study and science, botany, 
and conservation. They are also recom- 
mendable for adult groups such as garden 
clubs, travel study groups, lecture study 
groups, and provide a pleasant addition 
to a study of the native resources of one 
section of our country. 


Parks and Monuments 

© Society For Visual Education (1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill.)—Con- 
servation is one of the most important 
topics today, and certainly we all stand 
to gain from conservation of our national 
park areas. The color series of five film- 
strips on NaTionAL Parks AND Monv- 
MENTS OF THE U.S. is one which will 
help to arouse our pride in the many areas 
administered by the National Park Service. 
The photography is especially good, and 
gives some fine glimpses of beauty spots 
of the Southwest, the Northwest and 
Pacific areas, the Eastern region and 
Yellowstone. Maps help to locate each 
park area and monument site; unique 
geological formations are shown, as well 
as breathtaking scenic spots. The range 
of usefulness of these strips is wide for 
instructional purposes. They are certainly 
“musts” for those who plan to work in 
or visit these areas. They will appeal both 
to students and to adult tourists. 


Dental Care 

© Bristol Myers Products Division (45 
Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20, is supplying 
for classroom use without charge a dental 
health unit, Brus Up On Your TEETH, 
in which there are a filmstrip, a leaflet, 
chart, model, and a daily ““Toothbrushing 
Record” for home use. Designed to help 
children understand the why of taking 
care of their teeth as well as the how, the 
filmstrip story is about young John Manly 
who wants to be a baseball player and 
discovers the value of strong, healthy 
teeth to an aspiring athlete. Double duty 
kits are also available, at special low cost 
group rates. 


JUST RELEASED 


3 unusual color filmstrips for 
Elementary and Intermediate 
grades 
DESERT PLANT LIFE 
DESERT ANIMAL LIFE 
DESERT ROCKS AND MINERALS 
Write for new catalog 
1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


Write for 
Free Filmstrip 


Catalog 
Authentic, curricu- 
lum-centered color 
filmstrips illustrated 
with famous pictures 
from museums and 
libraries. 

Join the Museum Filmstrip Club and re- 
ceive a new color filmstrip each month 
Oct. through May — 8 for $25. 
MUSEUM EXTENSION SERVICE 
10 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. - 


OF THE BOG JUNGLE 

@ Spectacular time lapse closeups of the 
pitcher plant, sundew, and Venus flytrap. 
snaring insects. Chosen by the Film Council 
of America for circulation to its 200 pre- 
view centers. 

16mm—sound—color—11 mins. 
e@ Rentals $5 (and previews): Syracuse 
University Film Library, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Purchase ($100): From the producer, 


WILLIAM M. HARLOW 


903 Comstock Ave., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF-6—This roomy, yet compact 6 drawer 
cabinet holds up to 336 filmstrip cans each 
in its own compartment . . . each individu- 
ally indexed. Drawers are equipped with 
ow dividers for desired division 
widths. 


MF-3—Compact 3 drawer filmstrip cabinet 
holds 165—1%” filmstrip cans. 


Write Dept. FN for free catalog. 


Pax Downe Pictures 
| 
caitied goid-seekers to Califomia 
INSECT CATCHERS 
FILM STRIPS” 
= 
| 
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By JACQUELINE BERNARD 


Educational director Filmstrip House (N.Y.C.), 
writer, picture editor 


30.000 FILMSTRIP REQUESTS 
Supplied Te Date By Industry Group 


11 FCDA Strips In 
“SKILLS TRAINING” KIT 


e Federal Civil Defense (Washington 25, 
D.C.) and Society for Visual Education 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14, Ill.)—The 11 b&w filmstrips in the 
NEIGHBORHOOD SKILLS TRAINING unit 
should prove helpful to all groups con- 
cerned with handling disasters, either of 
nature or of war. The introduction to 
the instructor's guide which accompanies 
each, states: “To be fully prepared to 
handle a major disaster, whether it be 
from natural causes or enemy attack, 
many people must be trained in the basic 
techniques used to save lives and control 
fires .. . If such groups are to be effective 
they must be trained in what to do and 
how to do it with the equipment available. 
The program should be a practical one 
involving the use of equipment and ma- 
terials generally obtainable in the neigh- 
borhood.” Using simple photographs and 
brief, clear captions, these strips com- 
petently demonstrate for the novice the 
esoterics of ropes, ladders, fire fighting 
and first aid—fundamentals which no 
doubt every boy scout knows but the rest 
of us might need to know also, some day. 
Titles include: Rorrs anv Knot Tyne; 
Pickups, Carrirs AND Dracs; UsE oF 
IMPROVISED AND REGULAR STRETCHERS: 
HANDLING AND Carr OF LappERs; UsINnG 
A Lapper As A StrercHer; Usinc Lappers 
In Rescue; Lowerinc RAISING 
Casuaties On Srrercuers; Fire Ficnr- 
ING; and EMERGENCY First Ar. —Jj.B. 


REPARED with the help of teachers 

and sponsored by the Iron and 
Steel Institute, the six filmstrips reviewed 
below are part of a larger program of 
industry-educational cooperation. The 
filmstrip project started in 1951 after a 
two-year study, and is continuing. (THE 
Community, latest subject, was released 
in late 1954). Distribution is to school 
systems by request—one copy of each film- 
strip, with additional prints of the first 
five available at $1, and of THe Com- 
munity for 50-cents. To date an average 
of 4-5,000 prints of each title have been 
requested and supplied. Individually, 
the six show a surprising range of quality. 
Collectively they represent a service of 
great value to public education. 


Fer Science 


CuHemistry OF Iron and CHEMISTRY OF 
SreEL, intended for high school students, 
are distinguished by wonderful color, and 
a simplicity of design in art work similar 
to that in Fortune Magazine. The choice 
of a pale rust background for white letter- 
ing on frames devoted entirely to text is 
our only gripe, as it makes reading dif- 
ficult. There is also a tendency to crowd 
too much information onto one frame, 
in the first release, by using rather small 
letters. This is particularly unfortunate 
when the filmstrip must be projected on to 
a small screen. The same applies to an 
otherwise good device, that of dividing a 
frame into two pictures. But these faults 
have been largely corrected in CHEMISTRY 
or Steet, the second release. Together 
with the interesting supplementary ma- 
terial contained in the Teachers’ Guides, 
Cuemistry OF IRonN and CHEMISTRY OF 
Steet are valuable additions to any 
high School or college visual aids 
library. 


High School - College 
Secial Studies 


AND THe Nation (3rd release) 
explains in a series of lively photographs 
—most of them from the files of steel 
companies, and Steelways magazine—the 
place of the metal in American life and 
economy. Skilled editing is evident in the 
variety of layout and composition, the 
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balance between closeups and long shots, 
horizontals and verticals, for both cap- 
tions and pictures. Full frames of text are 
used to introduce major points. In this 
overall excellence there are, however, a 
few letdowns: (1) The picture of women 


‘office workers, judging by their dress, 


must have been pulled from a very ancient 
file. (2) Why do executives not photo- 
graph like people? (3) The frame requir- 
ing the viewer to locate essential major 
deposits of raw materials on a map is 
confusing. These flaws are particularly 
noteworthy because of the brilliant 
clarity of the rest. 


History 


Tue Crap_e or AN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
tells the story of the founding of the first 
productive ironworks in the US., at 
Saugus, Mass. The artwork, in clear color, 
has the simplicity of a good art book for 
children. Sometimes reminiscent of 
Currier and Ives, it captures wonderfully 
the seasonal colors of the New England 
landscape. The last six frames, dealing 
with present day restoration of the old 
ironworks, seem superfluous, and _ the 
bright blue background used on these 
frames—devoted entirely to text—is a dis- 
turbingly harsh contrast to the harmon- 
ious color throughout the rest of the strip. 
But overall excellence of production, 
added to the fascinating historical details 
of conditions confronting early capitalist 
enterprise in this country, should make 
this a strip of great general interest to all 
students of American history from ten 
years up. The Teacher’s Manual adds 
much supplementary material of the 
same sort, pointing to an outstanding job 
of research by Professor Hartley of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Archaeology 


Discovery AT Saucus tells the engross- 
ing Rip Van Winkle story of the excava- 
tions at the site of the old ironworks and 
their restoration, but unfortunately, the 
photographs used are poorly conceived. 
poorly exposed, and for the most part 
would be incomprehensible without their 
captions. Apparently the flexichrome 
process—a method of tinting black and 
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THE SOUND TRACK 


is The Sound Filmstrip 
FOR BUSINESS ONLY? 


HY has industry used the sound 
filmstrip so extensively and success- 

First, it is cheaper to produce than a 
motion picture, thus providing oppor- 
tunity for specialized productions de- 
signed for smaller audiences. But cost is 
not the Only factor. The sound filmstrip 
can do certain jobs better, where motion 
is not integral to the subject at hand. 
With detail enough on the screen, thought 
enough on the record, and no unnecessary 
motion to distract attention, there is a 
high audience participation potential. A 
problem can be outlined in three minutes, 
thought stimulated and a discussion al- 
most guaranteed. The audio script serves 
to direct the eye to the significant details 


By GRACE GOODMAN 


in each picture. Because the film does 
not move, the audience works, almost 
involuntarily, and thus participates. 

So long a standard part of industrial 
in-service training, the sound filmstrip 
somehow is making slow progress in the 
educational field. In fact, titles produced 
by other than business firms and religious 
groups are hard to find. But this is a 
pioneer field, and once it is realized by 
the educator and the educational producer 
that this is a distinct medium with dis- 
tinct advantages, use of the filmstrip with 
sound will undoubtedly take a spurt and 
flourish. Here’s hoping that, within this 
vear, we will have many titles in academic 
areas. 


PREVIEWS and REVIEWS 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN SUPERVISION 


HIS series has done yeoman work in 
the field it represents—not only be- 


cause its subject matter has been 
well thought out, but because its 
visuals keep the eye busy. Orig- 


inally produced by the Gencral Personnel 
Department of the Armstrong Cork Co. 
to meet company needs, the material has 
been used by all types of industry and 
by unions, the country over. 

The 24 filmstrips in the series bear 
such titles as THe Case or Mary Benson, 
Tue Case or Tessie TELLER, THe Case 
or Bos Smirx. This style of titling may 
provoke impatience in some searchers for 
a description of the problem to be faced, 
but it brings a personal touch to knotty 
Situations. 

The overall presentation of each film 
is the same. The personnel and the prob- 
lem are first presented; then its relation- 
ship to the responsibilities of supervisory 
personnel; and cach ending: is on the 
question: “What would you do?” In 
Tue Case or Paut Srerxe, for instance, 
a machinist has been with the company 
for 23 years. He is a capable worker and 
able, but his supervisor finds him un- 
wi ing to clean up after a day’s work. 
Po ' claims this is for the cleanup 
wo “ers, a job beneath his classification. 
Se: -al days later Paul is asked to operate 
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another machine temporarily, and again 
he protests that the job is beneath his 
classification. The supervisor consults the 
union steward who agrees that Paul 
should work the new job, since it is an 
emergency. The supervisor then . gives 
Paul a choice of working the new machine 
or losing: pay as of that moment. Paul 
takes the problem to the union president, 
who in turn takes it to the assistant plant 
superintendent. The latter executive calls 
in Paul’s supervisor and tells him that 
any action against Paul may result in a 
walkout. The film ends with the ques- 
tion: “What would you do?” There are 
no answers even intimated by the film 
presentation, and there is ample evidence 
that these films have been useful in 
groups where personnel relations are of 
prime importance. 

Although the equipment pictured in 
these films certainly will not apply to 
every industry, the universality of the 
human problems make for a useful series. 
Industry and labor have already re- 


(Continued on page 34) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR 
BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
HIS color sound filmstrip was de- 

f i signed to accompany the book of 
the same name by Roy J. Leffingwell. 
The major premise of the film is that 
good public relations in working groups 
exist when you find out what people want, 
and supply it. Large business organiza- 
tions often retain public relations per- 
sonnel, but professional and small busi- 
ness people too often disregard the need 
for this type of service and thinking. 

Some stereotyped attitudes toward em- 
ployer-employee relations are briefly con- 
tradicted. Such phrases as “employees 
are lazy,” “employees are only interested 
in money,” and “employees are not in- 
terested in management problems” are 
answered by a four point reply. For satis- 
faction, the film relates, people must have 
(1) economic security, (2) social recog- 
nition, (3) love, affection, sex, comrade- 
ship, and (4) adventure, recreation. Al- 
though these facts may be scientifically 
accurate, the use of a chart to visualize 
these ideas makes them less acceptable. 


(Continued on. page 34) 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

HIS is a series of six titles which aims 
to set the goals for successful secre- 
tarial careers. They tell the story of 
Janet Andrews during the first two years 
of her work experience. Successive stages 
in her development and her maturation 
on the job are presented in consecutive 
order. At the end of each filmstrip there 

are questions for discussion and review. 
Getrinc THe Jos presents a_ typical 
type of interview experience where Janet 
is, of course, successful . . . THe First Jon 
shows Janet in a stenographic department, 
not exactly the dream of her school years, 
but here she gains experience and the 
opportunity to show what she can do... 
In SecRETARIAL Attirunes Janet learns 
the importance of cooperation and im- 
presses her superiors with her enthusiasm 
... Apjustinc To Tue Jos touches upon 
the need of adjusting to the varying per- 
sonalities of her superiors . . . SECRETARIAL 
CoopeERATION stresses pleasant working re- 
lationships . . . In Jos Growrtn Janet be- 
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EASIEST 3-SPOT 
THREADING ... 


Over sound drum 
Through film gate 
TLE STVLED « 


AS 1-2-3 TO OPERATE On to single sprocket 


. The new Victor is efficient 

\ and beautiful. It’s fashioned in 
\ forest green plastic fabric 
trimmed with satin chrome. 


EASIEST TO 
OPERATE 


(With finger-tip control 
panel, softly illuminated) 


Start motor 
Turn on lamp 
Adjust sound 


Here’s the newest in 16mm sound 


projector engineering EASIEST ON 


WEW vusrimatic oi 
SYSTEM — Reservoir for con- 
trolled lubrication. 


WEW air-conpition- 
ED LAMP ENCLOSURE — 20%, 
cooler for longer lamp life. 


OPTICAL 
SYSTEM — 56% more light on 
screen with Mark I! Shutter. 


WEW COMPENSATING 
FILM SHOES OF STAINLESS 
STEEL — Automatically adjust to 
varying film thicknesses and 
splices. 


WEEP SAPPHIRE-TIPPED 
PAWLS — For indefinite dura- 
bility. 

air-CONDITION- 


ED FILM GATE — 17%, cooler 
for longer film life. 


NEW FLAT FIELD LENS 


— For outstanding sharp-to-the- 
corner picture clarity. 


for free folder 


YOUR FILMS 
— 3-SPOT 
SAFETY 
FILM TRIPS 


At sprocket 


At upper loop 
At lower loop 


ANOTHER OF A serie. OF GREAT PROJECTS FROM VICTOR 


vicToR ANWTMATOCRAPH CORPORATIOW 


DEPT. R-6, DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices in New York and Chicago 
QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 
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By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


IN THE FILM WORLD 


The 1954-55 Year Book of the Canadian 
Motion Picture Industry, ably edited by 
Hye Bossin, is an indispensable reference 
tool of the film trade, maintaining the 
high standards of previous years. (Film 
Weekly, Toronto, publ.) 

In Marty Goes to Hollywood, Elisa 
Bialk engagingly relates for her teen-age 
audience the adventures in hard working 
Hollywood of her likable and level-headed 
girl reporter. (World, publ.) 

It is regrettably impossible to find in 
John Dos Passos’ hackneyed and dull tale 
of a film scenarist, Most Likely to Suc- 
ceed, any trace of the brilliant writer he 
once was. (Prentice-Hall, publ.) 


THE LAUGHTON STORY, 
by Kurt Singer (Winston, publ.) 


With an obvious, albeit understandable 
fascination for his hero, Mr. Singer has 
contributed an intimate and _ revealing 
biography, superbly illustrated, of one of 
our most accomplished motion picture per- 
formers. 


WRITING FOR THE SCREEN, 
by Clara Beranger (Brown, publ.) 


Based on lectures for USC’s Dept. of 
Cinema, this book stands out for its 
thorough analysis of screenwriting tech- 
niques and its keen understanding of the 
human elements of story telling. 


THE ART OF LAUGHTER 

R. J. Minney, who has long known him, 
traces in Chaplin—The Immortal Tramp 
an informed and personal closeup of- the 
genial comedian, scanning with warm 
alertness his life, his art and his complex 
personality. (Newnes, London, publ.) 

Mack Sennett’s memoirs, aptly entitled 
King of Comedy, recreate the frenzied and 
carefree era of Keystone Cops, custard 
pies and Bathing Beauties, with funny stills 
and a faint nostalgia for a well-spent 
youth. (Doubleday, publ.) 

Considerable research has gone into 
John Montgomery’s Comedy Films, a fac- 
tua! and fluent history of the medium 
from Fred Ott’s 1894 “Sneeze” to the 
present day. It is a richly illustrated 
volume which may well become a classical 
work in a difficult but rewarding field. 
(Allen & Unwin, London, publ.) 

‘red Allen’s contribution to viewing our 
an ‘ous times with a sense of humor can- 
no‘ be overrated, and he tells all about it, 
wi’ hilarious excerpts from his scripts, in 
his Treadmill to Oblivion. (Little Brown) 
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VIDEO VARIETY 


Hastings House has published two 
timely volumes about the constantly de- 
veloping techniques of television. One is 
Robert J. Wade’s Staging TV Programs 
and Commercials, which is likely to be- 
come standard reference in this field. It 
is a most readable and practical treatise 
that tackles in turn all the physical staging 
problems of live video programming. 

The other is The Television Commercial 
by Harry W. McMahan, a veteran tv 
“spot” producer now in advertising. He 
discusses in a stimulating and professional 
way the various methods for a successful 
production of film and live commercials. 

The spectacular Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings are examined with piercing objec- 
tivity in Michael Straight’s Trial by Tele- 
vision. His lucid interpretation of these 
as a turning point of McCarthyism is both 
logical and documented. (Beacon, publ.) 

I Looked and I Listened is a panoramic, 
delightful and convulsing book of mem- 
ories by Ben Gross, dean of American 
radio-tv editors. (Random House, publ.) 

The Nat'l Publicity Council for Health 
and Welfare has issued Taking Hold of 
Television by Roger S. Hall, a most help- 
ful guide for civic groups planning to use 
tv for their public relations work. 

It is hard to believe that A. B. Meany 
will find many converts to the “economic 
Frankenstein” theory of his Radio-TV: 
Perils to Prosperity. (Pageant, publ.) 


MAGAZINES 


The Winter issue of The Quarterly of 
Film, Radio & TV carries an imaginative 
forecast of what a motion picture studio 
will look like in 1968 . . . Films and Film- 
ing is a lively new British monthly, well 
worth getting acquainted with . .. The 
pros and cons of the film industry’s self- 
imposed Code are vigorously debated in 
the latest issue of the Screen Producers 
Guild Journal . . . The evolution of the 
film processing laboratory is informatively 
discussed in the SMPTE Journal (Jan. 
55) ... The first issue of Film Culture 
presents a somewhat over-articulate as- 
sertion of the aesthetic aspects of filmic 
art ... American Ci tographer (Jan. 
55) has an excellent story on low budget 
film production . .. The versatile career 
of Lionel Barrymore entertainingly 
discussed in Films in Review (Jan.55) .. . 
John Grierson’s pungent comments in 
Sight and Sound leave one with the am- 
bivalent desire to let go with both a 
bouquet and a brickbat ... 


FREEDOM TO READ 


(Continued from page 19) 


evasive and abrupt with Mr. Jones. 
Most librarians would be more tactful. By 
and large, however, Freepom To Reap 
will arouse thoughtful consideration and 
provoke stimulating discussion. It is 
beautifully photographed too, especially 
in the sequence of Mrs. Greene alone in 
the library, reminding herself of state- 
ments by Voltaire, Milton, Jefferson and 
other great thinkers. 


14 mins. A Columbia University Bicen- 
tennial film, for sale $50, rent $3, from 
the Center for Mass Communication, 
Columbia University Press, 1125 Am- 
sterdam Ave., N.Y.C. 25. 


he world’s great 
literature on film 


Dramatic treatments of 
selected classics — 


Approved and endorsed 
by leading educators — 


with outstanding casts from 
the American theatre — espe- 
cially produced to stimulate 
interest in literature and the 
drama—for secondary schools 
and colleges. 


ov 


of Thilouse” by 


For Further Information Write or Call: 


dynamic films, inc. 
112 West 89th Street 
New York 24, N. Y. 
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4 
Titles now avoiloble- 
{introduced by Monty Woolley) 
“The Cask of Amontillado” by 
Edgar Allen Poe : 
“The Boor” 
“The Maid 
Honore de Balzac 
“The Signalman” by Charles 
Dickens 
“The Queen of Spades” by 
Alexandre Pushkin 
“The Canterville Ghost” by 
Oscar Wilde : 
“Dr. Heidigget’S Experiment” 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne 
“The Strange Bed” by Wilkie . 
Collins = 
“The Happy Failure” by 
Herman Melville : 
| “The Pardoner'’s Tale” by 
Chaucet 
“The Bold Dragoon” by a 
Washington Irving 
“King Lear” by Shakespeare 
“The Doctor In Spite of Him- 
self” by Moliere 
Running Time: 13 minutes ; 


TV Can Enrich 


By Harold Hainfeld 


PHYSICAL ED. and RECREATION 


Roosevelt School, 


Q@TUDIES in Stamford, Connecticut, 
\J and Roselle Park, New Jersey, re- 
cently, indicate that junior and senior 
high school students in these communities 
average three to four hours a day viewing 
television. The time spent at the tele- 
vision receiver is probably about the 
same in other areas. There seems to be 
an indication that in the homes where 
there are television sets the leisure time 
pattern of children is affected. With tele- 
vision, children are sitting and watching 
where previously they spent their leisure 
time playing, making, reading and doing. 
The pattern seems to be from one of par- 
ticipation to one of sitting and spectating. 
This change should cause concern among 
physical education teachers and_recrea- 
tion leaders particularly. 

Recently the Federal Communications 
Commission upped the number of non- 
commercial stations reserved for educa- 
tional purposes from 242 to 248. These 
are both in the present Very High Fre- 
quency and the newer Ultra-High Fre- 
quency bands. With the authorization of 
these educational channels by the F.C.C., 
the indication is that television may play 
an increasingly important role in educa- 
tion. Physical Education instructors and 
recreational personnel should take the 
lead in programming events for these 
newer stations by developing materials 
that will supplement and enrich their 
programs. 

Major sporting events such as baseball, 
basketball, football, ice hockey, boxing. 
bowling and tennis have been televised 
in season. Unfortunately, however, there 
have been too few attempts by commercial 


Joe DiMaggio (right) explains some fine points 
in baseball play .. . 


Union City, New Jersey 


stations to use TV as a teaching aid for 


‘recreational skills or sports instruction. 


Most of these have been carried locally 
and have not received widespread pub- 
licity. 


“Show -How™ Programs 


Tue Knot-HoLte Ganc, with Happy 
Felton, is televised before the Brooklyn 
Dodgers home games on WOR-TV. Mem- 
bers of the Dodgers give tips and sug- 
gestions on the playing ability of the 
youngsters appearing on the program. 
Similarly, DiMaccio’s DucouT can 
be seen on Sunday mornings. On this 
WNBT program, the former New York 
Yankee centerfielder gives tips on base- 
ball form. Viewers at home can take ad- 
vantage of these to improve their own 
playing ability. WATV, Newark, channel 
13, has presented a series of golf in- 
structions in a weeklv televised series. 
WOR-TYV has carried tennis instructions. 

Recreational leaders may be interested 
in the art and sketching lessons that have 
been televised on WNBT, on Sunday at 
noon. Draw WiTH ME permits the viewer 
at home or in the recreation center to 
follow Jon Gnagy’s instructions. Dixc 
Done ScHoo.t, Monday through Friday on 
WNBT, is a similar program for smaller 
children. Dr. Frances Horwich gives the 
pre-school viewer much help and _assis- 
tance in their activities. She also gives 
excellent suggestions to the parents at the 
end of the telecast. 

These telecasts have been shown in 
the metropolitan New York area, and un- 
doubtedly there have been similar tele- 
casts in other communities, but they are 
still too few in number. There is a need 
for more if television is to be used as a 
means of changing the behavior patterns 
of our youths and adults from that of 
spectator to participant. 

Those who have used films in physical 
education classes or recreational centers 
as an instructional aid know that slow 
motion photography and repetition of the 
action is necessary if the films are to be 
effective as aids in teaching skills. It is 
difficult for the viewer of sporting events 
to study stvle and technique when seen 
on TV. The camera action in these sport- 
ing events follows the ball. It is possible 
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Dr. Francis 


Horwich demonstrates 
painting on “Ding Dong" School . . . 


finger- 


to get only a glimpse of the star in action. 
If television is to be an aid in physical 
education or recreation activities, it must 
slow down this action, repeat the play 
and show the star going through the ac- 
tion in slow motion so form can be ob- 
served. 

Television can never replace the teacher 
as an instructor, but when properly used, 
it can enhance the program. The specialist 
on the staff in gymnastics, fencing, tennis, 
collegiate wrestling. archery, dancing, the 
arts and crafts; also, the coach of the 
major sports, can use the medium to give 
group instruction, with followup activities 
taking place in class or gym. 

Television can be used for in-school 
viewing for physical education classes, as 
well as after school in the recreation 
center or home. City and state educational 
authorities are planning for the use of 
TV as an aid to teaching. The success of 
the educational channels depends on two 
things; (1) good programming; (2) use 
of the material by the viewers, classes and 
teachers. Physical education teachers and 
recreational leaders, by the very nature of 
their work, should be leaders in planning 
TV programs and encouraging the use 
of the material now available. 


e A request of the State legislature for 
SI-million predicates a_five-school net- 
work of educational television in Kansas. 
According to Dr. James A. McCann, 
president of Kansas State College (Man- 
hattan, Ka.) the fund would provide 
broadcasting channels and stations at 
Kansas State and the University of Kansas 
(Lawrence). Auxiliary facilities would 
bring in Pittsburgh State Teachers Col- 
lege. the College of Emporia, and Hays 
State Teachers College. These schools 
would have the use of a mobile unit, use 
of the two main stations, and access to 
their filmed programs. 
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BACH-“THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVIER”: Six 12-in. Decca 
discs in two Albums #DX-127 and #128 

A masterpiece among Bach’s instrumental works is his The 
Well-Tempered Clavier, perhaps the most ambitious musical 
work ever conceived. Consisting of a series of preludes and 
fugues in each of the 24 keys, major and minor, the work displays 
a wonderful variety of character, each number being different 
from the others. Completed during 1722, it has been a modei 
for pianists and students ever since. The herculian effort is 
here presented by the noted pianist Rosalyn Tureck, an acknowl- 
edged authority on and master of Bach music. The two books 
each consist of 24 preludes and fugues; are contained in at- 
tractive, dust-proof Decca albums; and may be purchased 
together or separately. Miss Tureck uses the Bach-Gesellschaft 
score for these superb albums, and a piano instead of a harpsi- 
chord. An alternate set of complete works is also available in 
eight 12-in. Oisseau-Lyre discs in set #OL-2. This set is a 
harpsichord rendition, by Nef. 


DEBUSSY—“‘LA BOITE A JOUJOUX"” (The Box of Toys): 
12-in. Remington disc #R-199-159 

This is the first orchestral recording of Debussy’s charming 
Ballet for Children. The work was begun during 1913 and com- 
pleted by Andre Caplet from the piano score in 1919, a year 
after Debussy’s death. This selection has become quite popular, 
and is available in the piano version on an MGM disc. Here, 
in the orchestral version, Jonel Perlea conducts the RIAS 
Symphony Orchestra in a definite reading that is enjoyable to 
adults as well as youngsters. 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG LISTENERS SERIES: Complete set 14 
tapes and 3 books; A-V Tape Libraries, New York 

Phonograph discs are no longer the only medium for music 
appreciation for children and students. To assist with music 
appreciation during the formative years, A-V Tape Libraries 
has issued a series of magnetic pre-recorded tapes that would 
seem to be ideally suited to educational institutions. The price of 
individual reels is $7.75; the books cost $1.76 each. The unique 
series consists of a Green Section (4 tapes and 1 book) ; Crimson 
Section (6 tapes and 1 book); and a Blue Section (4 tapes and 
1 book). Miscellaneous musical classics are presented here, 
with interwoven story music, recorded flawlessly on taps specif- 
ically slanted towards the young listener. The books were 
prepared by Lillian Baldwin, Director of Music Education for 
the Cleveland Public Schools. There is much in this series to 
report, but space does not permit detail here. Complete informa- 


tion may be obtained by writing to A-V Tape Libraries, 730 
Fifth Ave., New York 19. 


SHORTHAND SERIES: 10-in. Dictation Records 

Using the new 16-2/3 rpm turntable speed, these “very long 
play” records carry 45 minute’ of solid dictation on each side. 
They are playable on any standard 33-1/3 microgroove equip- 
ment with the use of a simple adaptor placed on the record 
spindle to cut the turning speed in half. The first series of five 
records cover speeds from 60 to 150 words per minute, in 10-wpm 
steps on each side. These are suitable for any shorthand. Ma- 
trial content is planned for supplementary dictation practice. 
The advantages claimed are ease of handling by students, and 
eco.omy. The series is being introduced by Herman Miller 
Dic*stion Records, 2601 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SO\". OF A PEOPLE—HEBRAIC CHANTS: 12-in. Capitol 
disc *P-8287 


Be Sheva, daughter of a cantor, is presented in six brilliantly 
reco. ed Hebraic cantorial chants which she intcnes with the 
enha cement of a modern orchestration of rich, instrumental 
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color and rhythmical pattern. Her dramatically exciting per- 
formance will quickly capture and enthrall even the uninitiate. 


SONGS OF STEPHEN FOSTER: 12-in. Capitol disc #P-8267 

Foster’s simple songs are the very keystone of American 
folk music. They are here admirably presented by the Roger 
Wagner Chorale, in a fine recording that does them full justice. 
Included are My Old Kentucky Home; Oh Susanna; Open 
Thy Lattice, Love; Some Folks; Nelly Bly; Old Folks at Home; 
Camptown Races; Beautiful Dreamer; Oh Lemuel; Glendy 
Burke; I Dream of Jeannie; Old Black Joe; Katy Bell. This 
is a recording for both the classroom and the living room. 


SPANISH GYPSY AIRS AND RHYTHMS: 12-in. Remington 
disc #R-199-171 

Here is a most interesting as well as educational recording, 
made in Spain and featuring the noted Madrid-born Carlos 
Montoya, world-famous guitarist, with his Ensemble. A collection 
of typical Spanish gypsy selections includes Fandangos. Taran- 
tas, Bulerias, Alegrias, Variaciones por Fandanguillo, Farruce, 
Zambrilla, and Chufla. Much of the music is traditional. In 
studies of Spain and its types of music this disc can be utilized 
to good advantage. It also illustrates historic origin of song and 
dance forms. The Flamenco, (literally, “Flemish”) for example, 
harks back to the Flemish court of the Charles V (1500-58). 
On this particular disc the Flamenco voice of Jose Moreno 
joins with Montoya’s guitar in exciting music. 


Audio 


The albums of recordings listed below provide practical help in 
teaching the language arts. They represent just one area in the 
vast new AUDIO EDUCATION program for creating records 
that teach in every area of the curriculum. Write for full information. 


HOW YOU TALK! 

Stories That Build Oral Language Facility 

ABC-10 (4 ten-inch records) 

RHYME TIME 

A Study in Choral Speaking 
ABC-11 (2 ten-inch records) 

A STUDY IN AURAL IMAGERY 

Selections to Stimulate Creative Thinking 

ABC-12 (3 ten-inch records) 

THE SKY'S THE LIMIT 

Tall Tales of America 

LL-1 (4 ten-inch records) 

WORLDS OF LITERATURE: 

POETRY SERIES 

WL-1 through WL-6 (3 ten-inch records 
_ per album) 

AN ADVENTURE IN WRITING 

ABC-16 (2 ten-inch records) 


AN ADVENTURE IN READING 
ABC-17 (2 ten-inch records) 


Education, 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


Equipment 


By LEROY SYLVERST 
Director of Cinematography 


Projectors 


e Technical Service Inc., manufacturers 
of special devices and continuous pro- 
jection equipment, is in full scale pro- 
duction now on the DeVrylite 16mm pro- 
jector, at its Livonia (Mich.) plant. Some 
months ago Technical Service purchased 
all tools, spare parts and completed in- 
ventories of the DeVrylite. According to 
Robert Nevin, TSI president, 10,000 
square feet of floor space have been added 
to house the assembly operation. Acqui- 
sition of the DeVrylite rounds out the 
line of Technical Service Inc., originators 
of the “suitcase” type of projector. A 
dealer's organization has also been estab- 
lished nation-wide, to handle sales and 
service of the TSI-DVrylite. 


e Brumberger Sales Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is marketing through local photo- 
graphic ,dealers the #1316 De Luxe 
Rocket Automatic Slide Projector, with 
magazine slide changing. Each magazine 
holds up to 36, and is a permanent file 
for, 35mm or Bantam slides. 


Screens 


@ Commercial Picture Equipment Inc., 
Chicago 26, Ill, has a new translucent 
screen for rear projection. Known as the 
“Even-Vu,” this screen is designed for an 
evenly distributed picture and wide-angle 
viewing. It can be used with any of Com- 
mercial Equipment’s handy “Fast-Fold” 
frames. 


@ Radiant Manufacturing Corp., Chicago 
8, IIL, has three new screens: the “Color- 
master,” of a special silver treated ma- 
terial, for color and stereo projection— 
sizes 30” x 40”, through 50” x 50” .. . the 
inexpensive, self-contained “Thrifty” table 
model, for editing or for office sales pres- 
entations, etc., in three sizes . . . and the 
semi-portable Wide Screen (from 3’ x 8’ to 
8’ x 21’) for 16mm wide screen projection. 
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Sounding 


e Byron Inc., Washington, D.C., has 
added a Magna-Stripe unit to their labo- 
ratory. This Reeves machine is the 16mm 
counterpart of the system used for Cine- 
mascope productions and allows the addi- 
tion of a magnetic sound track to any 
16mm film, even where there is an optical 
track already. 


@ Magnecord Inc., Chicago, Ill., has re- 
leased the M90 and M81 magnetic tape 
recorder-playback units designed expressly 
for the use of broadcasting stations, in- 
dustry, professional musicians. Both ma- 
chines incorporate full-range frequency 
response in accordance with NARTB 
standards. Both units are slot-loading, 
operated by push button controls, use 
standard tape reels up to 10% inches, and 
include high speed cueing control which 
allows identification of any section of tape 
on the machine during high speed for- 
ward or rewind operations. The M90 
incorporates provision for remote oper- 
ation, the M81 is primarily for the smaller 
studio or laboratory installation without 
need of remote facilities. 


® Viewlex, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y., 
has introduced the Viewtape, a light- 
weight tape recorder for use with any of 
the Viewlex slide, or combination slide 
and filmstrip projectors. The Viewtape 
uses ordinary “A” wind tape, recording 
first on one track (half the tape’s width), 
then on the other, so that one 5-inch reel 
takes a full hour of recording. A reel of 
tape, a take-up reel, a power line cord, 
and a removable speaker located in the 
cover of the carrying case, come along 
with the recorder . . . Viewlex has also 
introduced an all-new 500-watt filmstrip 
projector, the V-45, which is completely 
die-cast and incorporates desired features. 


The new Vitascope provides any regular 8 and 
16mm camera and projector with anamorphic 
pictures... 


e Amplifier Corp. of America, N.Y.C., 
field-tested for a year and has now put 
into full-scale production a “Secret Re- 
corder” which may be ingeniously fixed 
into an average size briefcase. Quiet oper- 
ating and light weight, it is especially de- 
signed for investigative work but can be 
used to advantage in schools, especially 
in speech and other classes where it may 
be desired to record completely natural 
conversations and discussions. A newly 
developed, highly effective, constant level 
recording amplifier is claimed automati- 
cally to equalize the intensity of nearby 
and distant sounds. Range is up to 100 
feet. Long-play %-inch magnetic tape 
provides 14 hours of continuous record- 
ing. A 5-inch reel of the same _ holds 
three hours of dual track recording. 


Cameras and Lenses 


@ Vistascope, a new lens attachable to 
any regular 8mm or 16mm camera and 
projector, claims to provide natural vision 
and a 50-percent greater horizontal sweep 
without changing the normal height of 
the image. The lens “squeezes” a wide 
view on to a standard film frame. One 
lens is both for shooting the scene and 
projecting it. The lens is attached to the 
camera and the projector by a ring 
adaptor. In projection the compressed 
film picture is “unsqueezed” back to 
normal height, but increased in width. 
Dr. Albert Bouwers of Delft University, 
Holland, developed this prismatic system 
lens . . . Requests for How to Shoot With 
Vistascope should be made to Vistascope 
Corp., 100 Central Park South, N. Y. 19. 
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Cameras, Lenses (Cont'd) 

e Ercona Camera Corp., N.Y.C., is offer- 
ing an import from the German West 
Zone, the Siemens Recording Camera, 
claimed to be the first 16mm_ recording 
camera to consecutively number each 
frame. Its use of 16mm film allows for 
1600 individual exposures in a single 
loading, and its standard lens equipment 
permits focussing from 5'-inches to in- 
finity. A full range of lenses up to 
1000mm_ (40 inches) is available. Operat- 
ing from a standard 24-volt battery or 
rectifier, the Siemens is capable of taking 
from five pictures per second to one per 
hour; can be used for selected lapse inter- 
vals with a timing device; is expected to 
find wide use in business, science, educa- 
tion and wherever time lapse sequence 
photography, or synchronization of a 
number of cameras, is indicated. 


e Carl Zeiss Inc., N.Y.C., reports that its 
Contax, Contaflex, and more moderately 
priced Contina also, are proving to be 
outstanding cameras for educational and 
industrial filmstrip work, among other 
uses. Zeiss advises it receives many in- 
quiries concerning its status in Germany. 
According to the firm’s New York office, 
the Carl Zeiss factory—founded at Jena in 
1848—went under the Soviet regime after 
World War II, and the East German 
government appropriated all Zeiss prop- 
erty without compensation. Then in 1945, 
members of the board of Carl Zeiss and 
of the Zeiss Foundation, together with 
many specialists, were evacuated from 
Jena by the U.S. Army. This group 
started a new Zeiss factory in Western 
Germany, so that all products imported 
and distributed by Carl Zeiss Inc., New 
York City, are of West German manu- 
facture. 


Coler Television 

® RCA’s new “3-V” (for Vidicon) color 
television film system will help establish 
an important outlet for color film pro- 
ductions, according to W. Walter Watts, 
RCA Executive Vice-President. A note- 
worthy feature of the system is that it 
requires only modification of standard 
16mm television film projectors already in 
station use, rather than the~ purchase of 
special color projectors. Delivery of the 
new equipment is already being scheduled. 


With a "Shop Caddy" one man. now easily 
does the work of + Mill (Top of Col. 2) 


Miscellaneous Assists 


@ Precision Equipment Co., Chicago 41, 
has devised a rugged 2-wheel handtruck, 
the “Shop Caddy,” which embodies a 
hydraulic lift capable of raising quarter- 
ton loads to a height of three feet. Ideal 
for loading and unloading trucks, the 
“Caddy” is also useful for stacking boxes, 
and moving heavy units in assemblyline 
production, or dies. A four-speed pump 
ram is furnished as standard equipment so 
that lifting speed may be set according 
to load . . . The “Caddy’s” platform is 
16” long by 20” wide; its overall height is 
50”, overall width 23”. Its roller-bearing 
wheels are of 8-inch rubber . . . Other 
units with greater capacities are also 


% 


e Chart-Pak Inc., Stamford, Conn., is 
marketing a “Picto-Pak” of symbols that 
provide an easy way for the amateur to 
tell a professional-looking story via charts 
and graphs. The 25 symbols now avail- 
able depict men, women, coins, stacks of 
bills, power, machinery, construction, 
grain, schools, etc. Others will be avail- 


available. 


a message of interest to: 


Motion Picture Producers, Distributors, Advertising Agencies, 
Sponsors, Film Libraries, TV Film Producers and Distributors . . . 


ALL film should be treated, if you are to get maximum results 
in terms of good projection and number of showings. Without 
treatment, your film—from initial release to the last booking — 
is much more susceptible to damage. And damaged film can 
result in an indifferent audience. 


Peerless Treatment is only one of the services we offer to users 
of film. But we feel it is the most important, because its objec- 
tive is to start prints off right and keep them in good condition 
longer. It is the finishing touch and the least expensive item in 
the whole process of picture-making. Yet it safeguards millions 
of dollars invested in film. When you order prints, don’t forget 
to include “PEERLESS TREATMENT” in your purchase order. 


And, if you have film that has become “hurt” or “tired” — 
scratched, edge-nicked, brittle, warped, or just dirty and oily, 
call on Peerless service to salvage it—not only your prints, but 
also your negatives and originals. 


EERLESS 


FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 


165 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
959 SEWARD STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


Vol. XV, No. 1—SPRING—1955 
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FILM ADAPTATIONS 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


comes a private secretary, and reviews 
her career development. 

There will be complaints that Janet 
is somewhat saccharine. But girls of high 
school age will accept her. What is good 
Dubbing. Lip synchronizing. Medi- about this series is, it does not intimate 
that career growth is automatic, nor does 
it merely present platitudes concerning 
“the need for cooperation. Good work 
habits, routine office problems and duties, 
and the significance of teamwork are not 
tion to overall "package" (transla- }| only shown. They are directed into dis- 
| cussion. The frames at the end of each 
filmstrip are provocative and bring up 


All Languages 


Technical and promotional scripts 


into and from all languages. 


cal films a specialty. 


Complete service, from consulta- 


tions, printed material, films, 


electrical transcriptions). Estimates further problems not handled fully in 
the strip itself. The end questions are 
at no cost. not warmed-over review questions, they 


are carefully designed to extend the knowl- 
edge and attitudes gained from experienc- 
ing the material. For students who feel 
that that typing accuracy and shorthand 


associated technical 


writers, Inc. speed are the only factors in employment, 
SECRETARIAL Practices will provide a 
250 West 57th St. good orientation to the workaday world. 
It should also be mentioned that they are 
New York 19 correlated with the textbooks Applied 
Phone: JU 6-3726-7 Secretarial Practice, College Secretarial 


Procedures, and The Secretary at Work. 


Produced for and available from the 
Gregg Publishing Division of McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
16. Complete series (6 filmstrips and 6 
records, 78 rpm): $55. Single unit (1 
filmstrip, | record): $10. 


- THE SOUND TRACK —- 


(Continued from page 27) 


FILM CLASSICS 
FRENCH FEATURES ... 
SYMPHONIE PASTORALE—drama 
PIT OF LONELINESS—drama 
DEVIL IN THE HEART—Autant-Lara 
MOMENT OF TRUTH—with 

Michele Morgan, Jean Gabin 
@ EARRINGS OF MADAME DE—with 


Boyer, Danielle Darrieux, De Sica 
Write for new catalog 


TRANS-WORLD FILMS, Inc. 
2209 E. 75th St., Dept. FN-9, Chicago 49 


CALIFORNIA) 


Professional 
Junior Tripod 


—used by more professional cameramen 
than any other tripod in the world. 
Shown with friction type head which handles all 
16mm cameras, with or without motor. 
Also 35mm B & H Eyemo, DeVry. Interchangeuble 
with gear drive head. “Baby” tripod base 
and “Hi-Hat” also available. 
If you're a professional—you need 
“Professional Junior” Tripod. See it today. 


FRANK C ZUCKER 


SPLICES NOT HOLDING? EQuipment O. 


Try Jefrona all-purpose cement. 
Send for FREE sample. 


DEPT. F-1-14 1600 BROADWAY « NEW YORK CITY 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 

sponded to it. There should also be some 
very practical use for this type of ma- 
terial in courses which deal with prob 
lems of industrial management. No 
doubt there are many materials of all! 
types which set down general principles 
for this area. What this series provides 
is an opportunity to discuss real life 
situations that have no easy answers. 

Each presentation is short, varying from 
three to five minutes, thus allowing a 
maximum period for group discussion. 
The film is made of actual photographs, 
not of idealized art work, and most of 
the voices on the record have a ring of 
reality to them. These are not slick pro- 
ductions with a sugar pill added in the 
form of contrived humor or exaggerated 
personality traits, they are simple audio 
and visual statements of situations and 
difficulties. 

Cooperation, tardiness, practical jokers, — 
production rate increases, smoking during 
working hours—these are a few of the 
problems presented in HuMAN RELATIONS 
In Supervision. Though produced in 
1949, this series is as useful today as it 
was then. 


Complete series (24 filmstrips and 12 
33-1/3 rpm records) $170. One unit 
(2 filmstrips, | record) $15.50. For sale 
from McGraw-Hill Text Films, 330 W. 
42nd St., N.Y.C. 36. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(Continued from page 27) 

In regard to relations with the world 
outside an office, the major advice to 
business and professional people is to be 
for something, to be positive. To find 
out what people want and give it to them 
in a successful operation, according to this 
film, is 90 percent doing right and only 
10 percent advertising. About the time 
the audience may begin to question how 
this is to be accomplished, the film tells 
where advice may be obtained. Trade 
associations and social science depatt- 
ments of universities are suggested, as 
well as opinion polls, but there are no 
clear cut ideas for the audience to tr 
out on their own. 

Pustic Revations For Business AND 
PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE can serve well as 
an introduction to the field. Its emphasis 
on human relations is certainly valid 
However, some audiences will need expert 
assistance in relating its generalizations 
to practical needs, particularly of small 
business and professional people. 


Filmstrip and 33-1/3 rpm record for sale 
producer, Pat Dowling, 1056 S. 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


FILM NEWS 
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CLASSROOM FILMS QUALITY 
i 
| 


THEY ARE DIFFERENT! 
The Authentic Brilliant Color - Films of 


AVALON DAGGETT 


“LOUISIANA GAYRIDE" 


Colorful Creole customs . . . The R:ver Road and its Planta- 
tions .. . The Romance of Rice . . . Exotic New Orleans 
. .. Bayou Byways ... Pirate Islands! 


“ARIZONA ADVENTURE’ 


Three Years in Filming. Saga of the Desert . . . Prehistoric 
ruins . . . Navajo Land . .. Dangerous River Rapids in a 
Row Boat! ... Tribe of the Turquoise Waters. 


“MISSISSIPPI MAGIC” 


The Poignant Beauty of a Vanished Era in Contrast to 
Present Day Commerce . . . Stately Mansions . . . Hoop 


Skirted Belles in Antebellum Parlors . . . Bellingrath 
Gardens. 


UNUSUAL SUBJECT MATTER 
‘NARRATION SPICED WITH DELIGHTFUL HUMOR 


Mgt: MRS. S. H. BROWN, 1737 Malcolm Ave., Los Angeles 24; 
FORD HICKS, 541 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 


-FILM LECTURERS-= 


have 


JULIEN BRYAN 


| 
New 


Color Film on 


EGYPT 


Also: TURKEY — IRAN — JORDAN 


JULIEN BRYAN INTERNATIONAL FILM FOUNDATION 


345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


BOOKINGS: Write or phone 


EARL B. 
BRINK’S 
EARL B BRINK LATES 


“ARIZONA SKETCH BOOK” 


FILMED in 1954 — A COLOR CLASSIC 


“KOWLOON FERRY” 


Pageant Of The Orient — Potpourri Of The Pacific 


“EMPHASIS ON JAPAN” 
AND THE ISLANDS 


te wo 


PORTUGAL and MADEIRA 
SWITZERLAND 


AND FORTY OTHERS 


BOOKING: 


EAR: B. BRINK © 1260 LIBRARY © DETROIT 26 


TO 


Rates and dates from: 


Columbia Lecture Bureau presents 


ROHAMA LEE 


Editor, Film Writer, Lecturer 
PicsS— 


THE EIGHTH LiVELIEST ART—The entertainment 
and information film as modern media of expres- 
sion .. . the relationship of film to writing, music 
and qraphics . . . personal experiences of film 
making in Hollywood, London, New York. 


YOU ARE WHAT YOU SEE—What the movies 
{on the theater, television and classroom screen) 
do for, and to, adult viewers, as well as children. 


WHAT'S PLAYING?—Reviews of current motion 
pictures, discussed with particular reference to 
current offerings on the local screen. 


—WITH, OR WITHOUT. FILMs— 


COLUMBIA LECTURE BUREAU 
113 WEST 57th STREET 
New York City 19 
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/ 
@ in your audio-visual program 


Your local NAVA Audio-Visual Dealer offers practical, profes- 
sional assistance in your audio-visual program. His membership 
in the National Audio-Visual Association is your assurance of his 
reliability and competence. A specialist in audio-visuals, your 
“right hand man” is a convenient source for materials, equipment 
and service. 


Whether you need help in arranging your motion picture film 
or filmstrip program, or selecting audio-visual equipment of any 
type, or finding the right filmstrip, your NAVA Audio-Visual 
Dealer is the man to call. Just a few of his other services include 
equipment rentals, complete projection service, and equipment 
repairs performed by factory-trained technicians. Your NAVA 
Audio-Visual Dealer is close at hand—and only he can furnish 
all these important services. 


Meet your “right hand man”—for a list of NAVA dealers and 
the services they offer, write the National Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion, Evanston, Illinois. 
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